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neclion.  His  memory,  there 
fore,  and  the  honours  or  dif- 
graces  which  (hall  hereafter  at 
tend  it,  mull,  in  a  particular 
manner,  intereft  and  affeftyou. 
As  he  was  your  "  mofl  excellent 
friend"  his  friendfhip,  and  the 
virtues  which  produced  it,  are, 
I  truft,  "  never  to  be  forgot 
ten." 

Dr.  Adam  Smith  hath  figned 
his  name  to  a  letter,  at  the 
clofe  of  which,  he  thus  con- 
cifely  fums  up  the  character  of 
Mr.  Hume. 

b  2  "  I  have 
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*'  I  have  always  confidered 
him,  both  in  his  life-time  and 
fmce  his  death,  as  approaching 
as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  per 
fectly  wife  and  virtuous  man, 
as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human 
frailty  will  permit." 

It  has  been  long  imagined, 
that,  perfons  who  were  tinc 
tured  in  any  degree  with  that 
philofophy,  which  Mr.  Hume 
was  fuppofed  to  favour,  could 
not  poilibly  have  any  title  to 
fuch  a  character,  as  is  here 
drawn  by  Dr.  Smith.  That 
2  gentle- 


gentleman,  however,  hath,  with 
a  commendable  fortitude,  af- 
ferted,  the  virtues  of  his  de- 
ceafed  friend. — The  object  of 
the  following  pages,  is  a  con 
firmation  of  that  affertion,  as 
well  as  a  philofophical  plea  for 
the  juflice  on  which  it  is  found 
ed. 

Three  other  views,  however, 
are  connected  with  the  defign 
of  this  Apology.  Some  per- 
fonal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hume ; 
fome  expectation  of  the  popular 
cenfure,  which,  will  foon  be 
revived  againfl  him,  if  not  a- 
b  3  gainft 
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gainft  his  affectionate  Dn 
-Smith,  and  a  wifh  I  have  long 
•entertained  to  have  a  fit  oppor 
tunity  of  introducing  fuch  ftric- 
tures  on  the  moil  atrocious  fpe- 
cies  of  diffimulation  as  will  be 
found,  in  the  courfe  of  die 
•work,  are  all  arguments  which 
have  had  a  (hare  in  making  it 
public. 

My  thoughts  have,  indeed, 
been  thrown  upon  paper  in 
hafte  -,  yet  they  are,  by  no 
means,  hafty  thoughts  •,  but, 
have  refulted  from  contemplat 
ing  the  death  of  Mr.  Hume, 

fome 
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fome  months  before  it  aftually 

happened. — In  fhort,  Sir,  it  is 
conceived,  thefe  remarks,  upon 
the  Life,  Death,  Confiftency, 
and  Philofophy,  of  David 
Kume,  may,  very  properly, 
precede  any  new  edition  of  his 
works, — may,  likewife,  do  fome 
iervice  to  the  writer,  and  fome 
to  the  man  ;  place  truth  and 
the  affectation  of  it,  like  the 
fun  and  its  fhadow,  in  the  wa 
ter,  fide  by  fide,  in  order  to 
fhew  the  fplendour  of  one,  and 
the  mockery  of  the  other. 

b  4  As 


As  to  yourfelf,  Sir,  it  would 
be  an  infult  upon  your  feelings, 
not  to  fuppofe  every  thing  of 
this  nature  is  acceptable. 

I  am, 

Your  mofl  obedient  Servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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EADER,  be  not  ftartled, 
at  the  title  of  this  performance. 
It  means  no  ill 'either  to  you  or 
your  religion,  of  whatever  carl 
that  religion  may  be.  The 
Apology  here  oifered  to  your  in- 
fpeclion,  that  truth,  or  Chrif- 

tianity 


. 

tianity  itfelf  would  not,  of  their 
own  accord,  admit.  I  befeech 
you  to  perufe  thefe  detached 
thoughts  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  -,  and  indulge  the  im- 
pulfes  of  the  paufer,  reafon,  be 
fore  you  determine  upon  any 
of  the  fubje&s  here  treated, 
with  that  liberality  which  be 
comes  the  independent  fpirit  of 
fcientific  enquiry,  in  a  free  ftate. 
An  Apology,  for  the  philoibphy 
of  the  metaphyfical  Mr.  Hume, 
appears  to  denote  in  this  fuf- 
picious  age,  to ,  be  either  ab- 
flrufe,  or  difficult,  or  elfe  dan- 
i  gerous, 


gerous,    and    deiftical.     From 
this  work,  fear  neither  of  thefe. 
It  is  written  without  profane- 
nefs  or  irreverence.  It  promotes 
all  morality  flowing   from  all 
faiths,,  and  it  corrects  all  hy- 
pocrify,  wherever  it  is  detected. 
The  proftitution  of  Chriftianity, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  Chriftian 
religion  made  ufe  of  as  a  cloak 
to   cover   the    moft   irreligious 
purpofes,  is  more  fatal  to  the  Su 
preme  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  to  his  fubordinate  creatures* 
than  a  much  greater  latitude  of 
principle  than  was  indulged  by 

Mr. 


Mr.  Hume.     Avowed  Atheifm 
itfelf,  is  not  half  fo  bad,  as  con 
cealed  deception,  efpecially  when 
it  takes  refuge  under  the  plauf- 
able    and  unfufpecled   robe  of 
Chrjftian   profeflbrs.     An   ex 
traordinary  fomething,  betwixt 
fuperftition,  and  Popery  pleads 
in  favour  of  this  worft  fpecies 
of  enormity;  for  which  reafon, 
it  is  lefs  chaftifed  than  any  other. 
Common  minds,  which  arc  ter 
ribly  trammeled  by  any  fhallow 
fignals  of  authority,  are  afraid 
of  yielding  to  the  fuggeftions  of 
their  own  undcrltanding,  and 

fo 


fo  the  evil  is  permitted,  through 
mere  vulgar  cowardice,  to  arife, 
till  the  effects  of  the  mifchief  be 
come  almofl  irreparable.  Hence 
it  is,  alfo,  that  the  truth  of  a 
whole  library,  were  it  clofely 
analyzed,  and  then  confolidateci 
to  the  exclufion  of  every  thing 
adventitious,  and  imaginary, — 
the  whole  amount  of  matter  of 
fa6t,  with  refpeft  to  things  im 
portant,  would  be  reduced  to 
a  few  fcanty  volumes;  or,  at 
moft,  fupply  the  {helves  of  a 
fmall  book-cafe. 

Having 


Having  a  due  veneration  for 
the  rights  of  the  prefs,  I  have 
here,  I  hope,  not  unaclvifed- 
iy,  ventured  to  inveftigate  fub- 
je6ls,  or  rather,  to  ftart  hints, 
which  a  pufilanimity,  very  pre 
judicial  to  candid  enquiry,  hath 
commonly  pafled  over.  I  have 
ftarted  matters,  which  it  is  to  be 
wifhed,  were  more  philofophi- 
cally  purfued  by  fome  able  hand, 
and  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
what  is  here  rudely  fketched, 
will  be  formed  into  a  correcler 
fyflem  by  a  mafterly  writer. 


In 


In  the  mean  time,  what  is 
offered  in  the  fubfequent  pages, 
however  it  may  offend  the  zea 
lots,  will  not  be  ill  received  by 
thole  who  are  liberal  and  con 
fident. 


A  N 

APOLOGY,    Sec. 

SECTION     I. 

OF    HUME'S  PIHLOSOPHICAL  CONSIST 
ENCY. 


'AVID  HUME  is  dead!  Ne 
ver  were  the  pillars  of  Orthodoxy 
fo  defperately  ihaken,  as  they  are 
now,  by  that  event.  It  was  attend 
ed  by  every  thing  that  contradicts 
the  general  prophecy  concerning  it. 
He  hath  proved  himfelf,  in  oppoii- 
B  tion 


tion  to  a  contrary  opinion,  one  of 
thofe  rare  characters,  which  fo  fel- 
dom  adorn  either  this,  or  any  other 
country ;  to  wit,  an  uniform  Philo- 
fcpber.  He  is  one  of  the  few,  who 
died  in  the  practice  of  precepts, 
•which  he  laid  down  in  the  earlieft 
periods  of  a  fpeculative  life.  The 
laft  fcene  is  lately  painted  by  him- 
felf,  and  every  touch  of  it  corref- 
ponds,  corroborates,  and  confirms 
thofe  which  preceded  it.  He  took 
up  the  pen,  to  prove  his  confiil- 
cncy,  at  a  crifis,  commonly  efteem- 
ed  by  men,  the  mod  alarming 
and  pathetic.  Air,  phyfic,  exer- 
cife,  and  the  alleviating  folicitudes 
of  friendship,  were  all  tried,  and 
Were  all  ineffectual :  even  adulati 
on, 
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on,  which  is  fo  feldom  unwelcome, 
either  to  the  fick,  or  healthy,  was 
not  able  to  feduce  our  philofopher 
into  the  hope  of  an  exiftence  pro 
tracted  beyond  the  limits  of  a  few- 
months. — "  I  happened  to  come  in 
to  his  room,"   faid  one  of  his  moft 
refpeclable  friends,    "  when  he  was 
reading  a  letter,  fent  him  by  Colo 
nel  Edmondftone,  who  had  written 
an  eternal  adieu  to  him,  and  which, 
Mr.  Hume  immediately  mewed  to 
me :  I  told  him,  that,  though  I  was 
fenfible   how    very   much   he  was 
weakened,  and  that  appearances,  in 
many  refpefts,  -were  very  bad,  yet 
his  chearfulnefs  was  flill  fo  great, 
the  fpirit  of  life  feemed  ftill  to  be 
fo  very  ftrong  in  him,  that,  I  could 
B  2  not 
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not    help    entertaining  fome  faint 
hopes.    He  anfwered,  "  Your  hopes 
are  groundlcfs.    An  'habitual  diarr 
hoea  of  more  than  a  year's  (landing, 
would  be  a  very  bad  difeafe  at  any 
age ;    at  my  age,  it  is  a  mortal  one. 
When  I  He  down  in  the  evening,  I 
feel  myfelf  weaker,  than  when  I  rofe 
in  the  morning ;  and  when  I  rile  in 
the  morning,  *  weaker  than  when  I 
lay  down  in  the  evening.    I  am  fen- 
fible,  befides,  that  fome  of  my  vital 
parts  are  affected,  fo  that  I  miift  foon 
die." 

I  have  admitted  this  extradt,  be- 
caufe  it  marks,  in  the  moft  vivid 
colours,  the  invariable,  practical, 
confiftency  of  Hume  to  his  own 

theory. 
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theory.  Thofe,  to  whom  that  the 
ory  is  obnoxious,  wifhed,  and  ex 
pected  a  very  different  deportment 
of  its  author  in  his  laft  moments; 
the  more  efpecially,  if  thofe  mo 
ments  were  pafl  (which  was  the  cafe) 
under  the  declinings  of  a  diforder 
that  fhould  waile  the  body,  with 
out  impairing  the  mind.  The  per- 
fons,  who  maintained  oppofite,  and 
•what  is  efleemed,  corredler  tenets, 
imagined,  that  all  the  fubtlety  of 
a  fcepticiim,  avowed  in  the  vi 
gour  of  gay  and  glowing  youth  ; 
and  of  arguments  to  fupport  them, 
written  when  the  pulfe  was  full, 
among  the  ardours  of  fcience, 
and  for  the  fake  of  iingularity, 
B  3  would, 
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would,  upon  the  bed  of  a  lingering 
diftemper,  all  fly  off,  as  the  prol- 
pect  of  diffolution  became  apparent, 
and  leave  their  author  in  the  agonies 
of  terror-ftruck  repentance,  or  in 
the  horrors  of  overwhelming  ddpair. 
I,  myfelf,  know  one  perfon,  in  par 
ticular,  and  he  Hill  living,  and 
not  unknown  in  the  Chriftian  world, 
•who  prognofticated  the  moft  tra 
gical  exit  to  David  Hume. — "  Take 
my  word  for  it,  fir,"  faid  he,  one 
day  to  me,  "  the  triumph  of  that 
man,  (meaning  Hume)  is  fhort- 
lived.  He  breaks  apace:  from 
an  almoft  athletic  corpulency,  he 
is,  within  a  few  months,  fhrunk 
into  the  very  fhadow  of  himlclf.  1 

hear 
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hear  he  ftill  affects  his  accuftomed 
gaiety,  and  perfifts  in  his  unchriftian 
principles:    but    this    conduct    will 
wear  away    in    proportion    as    he 
gets  worie   and   worfe.      As  Dean 
Swift  flands  upon  record  the  victim 
of  difappointment,  pique,  pride,  ill- 
nature,    fo,     I  forefee,    will  David 
Hume  be   a  mournful  example  of 
that   vain,  and   vicious  philofophy, 
which  he  hath  long  had  the  audacity 
to  efpoufe.    Methinks,  I  already  fee 
him,  fir,  in  the  extremity ;  tortured 
at  once,  by  the  lames  of  his  con- 
fcience,  and  labouring  to  continue 
life,  that  he  may  publicly  give  the 
lie  to  his  former  horrible  documents. 
.  Poor  wretch— I  pity  him,  I  could 
almoft    wifh    his    prayer    granted, 
B  4  that 
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that  he  might  do  fomc  juftice  to 
pofterity  -,  and,  in  that  juftice,  pro 
pitiate    the  wrath,   the  omnipotent 
wrath,    which   muft   neceflarily  be 
kindled    againft   him.       Inftead   of 
which,— Ihocking  reverfe,— obferve 
him  ftruggling  at  the  fame  time  with 
death,    and  with   a  thorough   con- 
fcioufnefs  of  having  mifguided  man 
kind;  of  having  endeavoured  to  un 
dermine  the  foundation  of  religion— 
and  of  meriting  deteftation." 

In  all  the  phrenzy  of  a  fiery  zeal, 
bordering,  I  fear,  fomewhat  upon 
bigotry,  did  a  celebrated  Cbrijlic.n 
author,  as  near  as  I  can  recoiled, 
in  thefe  words,  foretell  the  miferies 
of  David  Hume;  and  in  the  fame  fu 
ror 
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ror  of  language,  hath  he,  doubtlefs, 
been  treated,  by  many  others.    On 
theperufal  of  that  pamphlet,  which 
ftates  the  accounts  of  his  lafl  illnefs, 
and    all    the    concomitant -circum- 
ftances   that  attended  it,    I   fhould 
like  much,   as  a  matter  of  curiofity 
only,    to  know  the  unaffected  Mate 
of  their  feelings  :  their  prophecy  is 
at  all  events,  unfulfilled  :  and,  what 
is     worfe,    all    the    minute    articles 
(which  are  generally  the  moft  mark- 
mg)  rather  add  to,  than  deduft  from 
the  great  aggregate   of  their  con' 
fternation. 


an 


In  juftice  to  the  memory  of 
extraordinary  man,  who  hath,  ijs' 
prefumed,    many  fecret   and  many 

public 


public  enemies,  at  leaft  in  a  literary 
and  fcientific  fcnfe,  it  is  worth  while 
to  take  a  view  of  fome  of  thofc 
points,  which  prove  him,  beyond 
the  pufiibility  of  a  difpute,  to  be 
at  leaft  a  fincere  believer  in  bis  own 
fcntimcnts.  Many,  indeed,  will  think, 
that  this,  however  perfpicuoufiy 
proved,  will  be  doing  him  no  real 
'honour;  fmce,  in  proportion  to  the 
clearnefs  of  the  evidence  upon  this 
matter,  it  will  only  fhew  his  impiety 
and  obftinate  infidelity  the  plainer  ; 
thereby,  in  the  end,  incurring  upon 
him  a  more  general  difgrace.  I  am 
of  a  different  opinion.  The  terms  In 
fidelity,  Impiety,  and  Atheifin,  mould 
not  be  laviftily  trufted  from  the  lip. 
"We  mould  not  prefume 

"To 
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"  To  deal  damnation  through  the  land 
On  each,  we  deem  our  foe  :" 

But,  it  is  lefs  the  defign  of  thefe 
papers  to  defend  Flume's  principles, 
than  to  ftiew,  upon  the  bcft  au 
thority,  that  he  was  earneft  in  what 
he  wrote,  and  that,  through  every 
part  of  his  life,  even  to  the  very 
moment  of  his  death,  he  made 
precept  and  practice  go,  amicably, 
hand  in  hand  together.  Firft,  how 
ever,  be  it  obferved,  that,  what 
ever  might  be  the  force  of  his 
faith  ;  no  one,  it  is  conjectured,  will 
charge  him  with  having  neglected 
good  works.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  fay  how  far  thofe  are>  or  are 

not 
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not  fufficient.  Such  enquiries  arc 
digreflivc  from  my  fubject.  At  the 
fame  time,  I  could  wifh  (and  fure 
it  is  but  a  reafonable  rcqueft)  that, 
for  thefe,  he  may  have  a  proper  de 
gree  of  credit. 

Perhaps,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
word  circumftances  againft  the  caufe 
of  Chriftianity,  that,  very  few  of  its 
profeflbrs  were  ever,  either  fo  mo 
ral,  fo  humane,  or  could  fo  phi- 
lofophically  govern  their  pa/ions, 
as  the  fceptical  David  Hume. 
The  fimple  dictates  of  this  gen 
tleman's  own  heart,  unaflifted  by 
thofe  examples,  and  facred  fenti- 
ments,  which  are  fuppofed  to  in- 

fpire 
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fpire  univerfal  "  love  and  good  will 
amongft  men,"  infpired  him  to  pnic- 
tiie  all  the  duties,  decencies,  and  cha 
rities.  Thus  Hume  the  Unbeliever, 
as  he  hath  been  called,  led  a  life  that 
might  even,  when  fcrutinized  by  the 
eye  of  malevolence  itfelf,  call  a 
blufli  into  the  cheeks  of  thofe,  who 
would  fain  be  thought,  in  the  ima 
ginations  of  men,  to  be  jleadfaji  and 
immoveable  in  the  faith.  It  is  not  a 
little  mocking  to  thinking  people,  to 
perceive  that  the  Ipirit  of  hypocrify 
fo  generally  gone  forth  ;  and  it  is  ftill 
worfe,  to  fee  that  hypocrify  (accord 
ing  to  the  affurance  of  a  late  lord) 
fo  generally  fuccefsful  and  carry  ail 
before  it. 

It 
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It  demands,  alas  !  no  fearch  into 
the  records  of  antiquity,  to  prove 
that,  the  Chriftian  world  profecutes 
this  duplicity  with  a  vigour,  to 
which  the  fceptic  Hume  never  had 
the  infamy  to  ftoop.  I  do  not  fay 
this  is  an  argument  to  deftroy,  or 
to  invalidate  the  faith  of  Chriftians; 
but  I  iv ill  take  upon  me  to  fay,  it 
is  a  dreadful  fymptom  of  an  un- 
foundnefs  in  its  profeflbrs,  and 
friends,  when  they  fo  commonly 
Ikulk  behind  the  holy  fhield  of  their 
religion,  as  a  hiding  place  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  whenever  they 
have  a  mind  to  do  any  thing  in  di 
rect  oppoiition  to  its  moft  obvious 

and 
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and  elementary  principles.  Either 
the  religion  is  fomewhere  defective 
in  itfelf,  (which  I,  by  no  means, 
think  fo  likely  as  the  alternative)  or 
elfe  the  votaries  themfelves  have  a 
much  worfe  opinion  of  its  real 
origin  than  fceptics ;  becaufe,  were 
not  one  of  thefe,  or  perhaps,  a 
mixture  of  them  both,  the  faff, 
furely  they  could  not,  fo  much 
oftener  than  thole  fceptics,  ad  in 
general  defiance  of  its  maxims.  I, 
however,  principally  confine  myfelf 
to  that  miferable  hypocrify,  which 
hath  fo  very  frequently  been  difcover- 
ed  amongft  the  votaries  of  this  ami 
able  religion;  and,  in  particular, 
fuch  of  them  as  have  gained  the 

greateft 
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greateft  popularity,  by  an  oftentati- 
ous  difplay  of  it.     I  beg  thefc  fen- 
timents  may  not  be  thought  to  have 
any  tendency  to  hurt  the  ChrHtian 
religion,  of  whofe  excellence  I  am 
not   now  to   treat ;    yet,    till  fome 
of  its  profeiTors  can,    by  the  con 
junction  of  faith  and  good  works^ 
back'd  by  the  profpedr.  of  futurity, 
furpafs,     or     at    lead   equal,     the 
virtues  of  a  man   who  was  tender, 
friendly,   generous,    and  focial;  let 
thefe  vain  glorious  boailers  have  the 
modefty  to  hold  their  tongues,  and 
fpeak  nothing- ;   fince  nothing  can  be 
fpoken,    but    to    their  diigrace. — 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  David  Hume, 
then,    that   he  was    no  typocrite  in 
philosophy;    and  that,    unlike  the 

many 
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many  detetted  hypocrites  in  Cbrifti- 
anity,  he  adted  as  he  wrote,  and 
wrote  no  more  than,  at  all  times, 
he  adually  felt. 

This  may  be  evidenced  more  ac 
curately,   when  we  run  our  eye  over 
that  pofthumous  paper,    which  he 
hath,  very  charac~beriitically,  called, 
~A  Funeral  Oration.     Prior  to  this, 
I  would  juit  turn  an  old  fubjeclon 
a  new  fide :    I  would  make   a  com 
ment  or  two,  on  that  mameful  fpe- 
cles  of  delufion,  which,  arrayed  in 
the  fair  and  unfufpicious  robes  of  or 
thodoxy,  n^kes  the  mod  fatal  de 
predations  upon  fociety ;    and,    in 
deed,  does  infinitely  more  mifchief 
than  the  moil  daring  and  declare^ 
infidelity. 

C  S  E  C- 
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SECTION    IL 

OF    RELIGIOUS   HYPOCRISY. 


of  the  diftinguifhing  fea 
tures,  by  which  we  mark  the  pre- 
fent  age,  is  religious  Hypocrify, 
or  that  abominable  prudery  in  Sen 
timent,  which,  from  the  lip  out 
wards,  deceives  the  mallow  mul 
titude,  who  miftake  it  for  the  con- 
fcientious  fcruples  of  moral  fanctity. 
A  philofopher,  who  looks  into  the 
heart,  and  can  trace  many  of  its 
manoeuvres  to  their  fource  -,  whofe 

2,  .acquaint- 
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acquaintance  with   life,  and  whofe 
fkill  in  detecting  the  chicane  of  men, 
fees,  clearly,  at  a  (ingle  glance,  that 
the  whole  apparatus  of  external  ap 
pearance,   is  only   a    political    veil 
thrown  over  the  real  feelings   and 
propenfities  of  nature :  this  fallacy, 
to  his  penetrating  eye,  is  fufHciently 
obvious  ;   he  detects  the  cheat  in  a 
moment,  and,  did  he  not  know  how 
eafily  the  major  part  of  mankind 
were  difpofed  to  favour  that  which 
fuits    equally    their    own   purpofes 
of  impofmg  upon  each  other   (by 
which    means     the    Hypocrify    be 
comes  general),    he  would  wonder 
how   thofe,    who  are  fuppofed  to 
Hand  at  the  top  of  rarefied  and  ra 
tionalized  matter,  could  be  fo  con- 
C  2  flantly 
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ftantly  the  bubbles  of  imagination. 
Bubbles,     however,    they    notori- 
oufly  are,  in  defiance  of  the   very 
feelings  which  contradict  their  pu 
ritanical  pretenfions.   This  duplicity 
hath  ever  exifted  in  life,   and  hath 
now  crept  into  letters.     There  is  a 
fet  of  writers,  who  affect  a  chaftity 
of  fentiment,  and  a  kind  of  primi 
tive  precifenefs  in  ftyle,  with  a  view 
of  pafling  upon  the  fuperfkial  part 
of  the  public   (which  is   infinitely 
the   larger   part)  as  orthodox  mo- 
ralifts,   and  the  moft  zealous  pro 
moters  of  Chriftian  rectitude,     Co 
pious   is  the  catalogue  of  authors, 
whofe  performances  are  read  and  re- 
lifhed,  upon  this  very  principle. 

Hence 


Hence  it  is,  that,  literary 'reputa 
tion,  like  almoft  every  other  di- 
ftinction,  is,  in  thefe  times,  merely 
empirical.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  not 
unamufing  to  a  philofopher, — when 
he  hath  a  mind  to  relieve  himfelf 
from  the  labour  of  feverer  thinking, 
with  the  petty  concealments  of  the 
bufy  and  more  vacant  world, — 
to  overturn,  with  a  calmnefs  pe 
culiar  to  his  collected  character, 
the  fuperficial  fy {terns  of  thefe  in 
genious  impoftors. 

When  I  have  felt  myfelf  in  a  hu 
mour,  that  difpofes  to  fuch  pleafant 
paftime ;  when  I  can  defcend  from 
worthier  fciences,  to  the  little  de- 
figns  which  men  have  upon  each 
C  3  other, 


other,  I  have  totally  deftroyed  the- 
whole  web  of  Hypocrify,  and 
difcovered,  in  plaufible  maxims, 
more  tendencies  to  vice  and  im 
morality,  or  elfe  mere  infincerity, 
than  in  any  writings  of  avow 
ed  luxury  and  licentioufnefs.  Our 
.modern  moraliits,  efpecially  of 
the  facred  order,  have  the  art  of 
making  Virtue  terrible,  and  Vice 
an  object  of  indifference  :  like  an 
unikilful  painter,  they  disfigure  the 
native  amiablenefs  of  the  one  by 
certain  rigid  ftrokes  of  the  pencil  too 
formidable  to  be  feen  with  pleafure ; 
and  they  pourtray  the  marking  fea^ 
tures  of  the  other,  either  fo  loofely 
or  ludicroufly,  that,  as  we  have  no 
violent  defire  to  poflels  the  one,  fo 

have 
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have  we  no  remarkable  difguft  to- 
the  other.  Nay,  our  refined  moral 
mongers  advance  much  farther;  Re 
ligion  herfelf,  a  word  for  ever  at  the 
tip  of  their  tongues,  and  the  very 
God  of  it,  a  term  even  more  in  com 
mon  ufage,  fuffers  at  the  very  time 
they  pretend  the  contrary.  Like 
the  "  hand-writing  upon  the  wall,*' 
it  is  upon  record  againft  the  confifl- 
ency  of  fome  of  our  dabblers  in  mo 
rals,  that  they  have  defcribed  the 
Deity  infinitely  more  like  a  devil 
than  a  God :  they  tell  us,  he  is  all 
merciful  and  all  benevolent,  and 
yet  very  gravely  infift,  his  punifh- 
ments  are  extreme,  and  his  anger, 
on  particular  occafions,  eternal ;  they 
defcribe  him  as  armed  with  a  flaming 
C  4  fword, 
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fword,  to  deftroy  the  unhappy  com 
pound  of  thofe  paffions,  \vhich,  they 
allow>  he  hath  himfelf  implanted  ; 
they  talk  of  his  having,  propenfely, 
hardened  the  heart  of  the  (inner, 
as  he  did  that  of  Pharoah,  and  yet 
that  he  rewards  with  plague  and 
peftilence  the  creature  whom  he  hath 
deftined  to  difobedience  ;  they  en 
large  much  upon  his  tendcrncfs,  and 
yetobierve,  in  one  and  the  fame  page, 
that  the  crimes  of  the  father  lhall  be 
vifited  on  the  children,  even  unto 
the  fourth  generation.  I  appeal  to 
the  man,  who  hath  fortitude  enough 
to  think  one  moment  for  himfelf, 
whether  the  Omnipotent,  thus  deli 
neated,  is  not  rather  difhonoured 
than  glorified !  Are  fuch  incon- 

fiftent 


fiftent  qualities  poflible,  to  an  ef- 
fence  all  pure,  immutable,  on- 
contradidlory  ?  The  real  character 
of  the  univerfal  Parent  is  clouded, 
confuted,  and  enveloped,  in  the  thick 
fog  of  human  opinions  and  human 
inventions.  Rewards  and  punifn- 
ments,are,  doubtleis,  held  cut  to  men 
as  proper  examples  to  encourage  and 
to  deter ;  but  they  mould  never  be 
injudicioufly  blended,  as  confound 
ed  one  with  the  other. 

How  much  happier  would  be  the 
confequence;  how  much  more  would 
it  do  honour  to  the  Chriftian  caufe, 
if  divines  and  moralifls  were  to 
inculcate,  both  in  their  public 
orations,  and  writings,  that  fpecies 

of 
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of  Morality,  Sentiment,  Philofophyr 
or  whatever  elfe  you  pleafe  to  call 
it,  which  draws  the  portraits  of 
Virtue  with  all  poffible  amiablenefj, 
which  is  finely  coloured,  which  has 
recourfe  both  to  Eloquence  and 
Poetry,  in  order  to  attract,  and 
entertain,  rather  than  to  affright  and 
difguft  !  Doubtlefs,  more  may  be 
done  by  inviting  than  by  infilling, 
efpecially  in  cafes  of  duty  and  obe 
dience,  which  are,  in  themfelves,  I 
conceive,  not  very  confident  with 
the  pride  or  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  :  true  it  is,  that,  a  fevere 
mafter  may,  by  the  power  of  that 
very  feverity,  create  in  a  fervant  a 
kind  of  momentary  veneration,  but 
the  very  inftant  he  is  out  of  the  pre- 

fencc 
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fence  of  his  fupcrior,  he  admits,  of 
neceffity,  a  mixed  fentiment  of  hatred 
and  terror.  This  mode  of  argu 
ment  may  foar  from  familiar  life,  to 
the  laft  fplendid  degrees  of  that  pre 
ternatural  grandeur,  and  power, 
which  divines  impute  to  the  Deity. 

T  afk  the  reader,   if.   after   having 

t> 

heard  any  difcourfe  in  which  Pro 
vidence  hath  been  defcribed  in  all 
its  terrors,  as  holding  out  on  the 
one  hand,  the  horrors  of  perdition, 
anddifplaying,  on  the  other,  thefigns 
of  unrelenting  and  implacable  refent- 
ment  againft  beings,  confeffedly  im 
perfect  •,  I  afk,  if  he  does  not  come 
away  from  fuch  difcourfe,  imprefled, 
rather  with  a  fenfe  of  Almighty  re 
venge  and  barbarity,  than  with  the 

com- 
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comfortable  ideas,  and  all  their  chear- 
ful  aflbciations,  of  fairer  and  more 
alluring  attributes  *.  This  makes 

it 

*  Mr.  Hume  hath,  himfelf,   noticed  this 
contradiction :  "Thusitmayfafelybe  affirm 
ed,  that  popular  religions  are  really,    in  the 
conception  of  their  more  vulgar  votaries,  a 
fpecies  of  dacmonifm  ;    and    the  higher  the 
Deity  is  exalted  in   power  and  knowledge, 
the  lower,  ofcourfe,  is  he  deprcfled  in  good- 
nefs  and  benevolence  ;    whatever  epithets  of 
praife   may    be   beftowed  on   him    by    his 
amazed     adorers.       Among  idolaters,    the 
words  may  be   falfe,     and   belie  the   fecret 
opinion:   but  among  more  exalted  religion- 
ifts,  the  opinion  itfelf  often  contracts  a  kind 
of  fallehood,    and  belies   the  inward  fenti- 
ment.      The    heart    fecretly   detefts    fuch 
meafures    of  cruel    and    implacable   ven 
geance;     but    the  judgment  dares  not   but 
pronounce  them  perfect  and  adorable.    And 

the 
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it  obvious,  that  the  great  arguments 
for  belief  of  Chriftianity,  and  love 
of  its  origin,  are  commonly  miftaken 

even 

the  additional  miiery  of  this  inward  ftrug- 
g!e  aggravates  all  the  other  terrors,  by 
which  thefe  unhappy  vidlims  to  fuperftition 
are  for  ever  haunted. 

Lucian  obferves,  that  a  young  man,  who 
reads  the  hiitory  of  the  gods  in  Homer  or 
Hefiod,  and  finds  their  factions,  wars,  in- 
juftice,  incefl,  adultery,  and  other  immo 
ralities  fo  highly  celebrated,  is  much  fur- 
prized  afterwards,  when  he  comes  into  the 
world,  to  obferve,  that  punifhments  are  by 
law  inflicted  on  the  fame  actions,  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  afcribe  to  fuperior  be 
ings.  The  contradiction  is  {till  perhaps 
ftronger  between  the  reprefentations  given 
us  by  fome  latter  religions  and  our  natural 
ideas  of  generofity,  lenity,  impartiality, 
4  and 
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even  by  thofe,  who  profefllonal- 
ly  preach  every  Sunday  upon  the 
fiibjefr..  The  frowns  of  God  may 
terrify  into  an  extorted  obedience, 

as 

and  juftice  ;  .and  in  proportion  to  the  mul 
tiplied  terrors  of  thefe  religions,  the  bar 
barous  conceptions  of  the  divinity  are  mul 
tiplied  upon  us.  Nothing  can  preferve  un 
tainted  the  genuine  principles  of  morals  in 
our  judgment  of  human  conduct,  but  the 
abfolute  neceffity  of  thefe  principles  to  the 
exiftence  of  focicty.  If  common  conception 
can  indulge  princes  in  a  fyftem  of  ethics, 
fomewhat  different  from  that  which  mould 
regulate  private  perfons,  how  much  more 
thofe  fuperior  beings,  whofe  attributes, 
views,  and  nature  are  fo  totally  unknown 
to  us  ?  Sunt  fuperis  fua  jura.  The  gods 
have  maxims  of  juftice  peculiar  to  them- 
felves." 
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as  we  may  frighten  a  child,  or  a 
domeftic,  into  the  very  falfliood, 
for  which  we  are  at  that  moment 
chiding  him.  But  this  is,  in  effect, 
making  God  the  caufe  of  our  hy- 
pocrify.  Timorous  minds,  indeed, 
and  thofe  who  do  not  underftand  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  may  dread  the 
found  of  the  thunder,  imputing  that 
foundvnot  to  any  thing  in  the  order 
of  nature,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
very  conftrudtion  of  the  univerfe  and 

And  again,  in  another  place,  with  ftill 
greater  concifenefs  :  "  How  is  the  Deity  dif- 
figured  in  our  reprefentations  of  him !  What 
caprice,  abfurdity,  and  immorality  are  at 
tributed  to  him  !  How  much  is  he  degraded 
even  below  the  character,  which  we  fliould 
.naturally,  in  common  life,  afcribe  to  a  man 
4if  fenfe  and  virtue  !"  Nat.  Hift.  Relig. 

the 


the  regular  operations  of  the  mate 
rial  fyftem,    but  to  the  immediate 
difpleafure  of  the  Deity.     Thus   it 
is,    that    after   any    great  calamity 
(whether  public  or  private),  fuch  as 
the  effufion  oi  much  blood  by  the 
fuccefs  of  our  national  enemies,  or  the 
fudden  reduction  of  any  family  (an 
unexpected  tranfition  from  affluence 
to  imprilbnment  for  inftance),  it  is 
common  enough  for  ignorant  people 
to  inflict  upon  themfelves  very  fe- 
vere    and  unneceflary   rigours,   by 
way,  it  it  prefumed,  of  propitiating 
the  wrath  of  Providence,  than  which, 
by  the  bye,  there  cannot  polTibly  be 
ihewn  to  that  Providence  a  greater 
indignity ;  for  doth  not  this  conduct 
evidently  imply,  that,  God   requires 

to 
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to  be  firft  thanked  for  having  made 
men  miferablc,  and  then  bribed  by 
flattery  left  that  mifery  mould  be 
continued  ? 

T  may  receive  a  ftroke  of  ill- for 
tune  with  a  proper  degree  of  firm- 
nefs,  with  all  the  decencies  of  re- 
iignation  ;  I  may  bear  my  burthen, 
either  as  a  Philofopher,  cr  as  a 
Chriftian,  but  I  can  never  be  per-- 
fuaded  to  believe,,  that  any  being, 
can  be  barbaroujly  delighted  with 
the  horrible  incenfe  of  fighs  and 
tears  •,  or  that  he  exadls  fuch  a  diabo 
lical  facrifice,.and  expects,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  we  mould  call  it  devotion.. 
It  is  downright  wickedncfs !  The 
whole  of  the  matter  then,,  amounts. 
D  to) 
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to  this, — To  make  men  in  love 
with  any  fuperior  power,  he  who 
reprefents  to  us  the  extent  and  the 
nature  of  that  power,  muft  take 
great  care,  left  he  deitroys  the 
hypothefis  he  means  to  fup- 
port. 

To  effecl:  this,  it  is  not  necefTary 
to  make  that  power  a  mere  fool  of 
good-nature,  any  more  than  it  is  to 
make  him  a  tyrant  of  cruelty*. 

Would  we  wifli  to  infpire  a 
ftranger  with  a  favourable  idea  of 
any  of  our  acquaintance  ?  we  do  be 
gin  his  character  by  faying  that,  if 
he  is  once  offended  thoroughly,  he 
will  not  only  purfue  the  offenders 

lo 
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to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  but  even 
carry  his  refentment  into  the  coffin, 
and  malicioufly  fcatter  the  bones  in 
teftimony  of  the  flill-furviving   vi 
gour  of  his  refentment;    neither  do 
we  fay,  that  he  will  wreak  his  ven 
geance  on  the  widow,  or  her  now 
orphan  children,  becaufe,  this  would 
effectually    deter     from      forming 
any   fort    of     connection    with    fo 
execrable  a  wretch.     No  ;  we  take 
the  fairer  fide  of  the  argument ;  we 
dwell  upon  fuch  parts  of  his  cha 
racter,  as  naturally  recommend  him. 
to     reafon    and    the    fenfibilities ; 
nay,  rather  than  let  him  want  a  cu 
bit  to  the  dignity  or  amiablenefs  of 
his  moral  feature  >  we  venture  to  draw 
a  compliment  or  two  from  the  me- 
D  2  taphors 
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taphors  of  imagination^    nor  do  we 

quit  the  charming  fubjedl  till  we 
have  prepared  the  mind  to  expect 
the  moft  delightful  pleafurcs  in  his 
fociety. 

Such  is  exactly  the  cafe  with  the 
more  magnificent  image  of  the 
Deity,  whom,  we  Ihall  always  hon 
our,  in  proportion  as  his  attributes 
are  reprefented,  through  the  medium, 
of  gentlenefs,  f  orgivenefs,  and  com 
placency. 

There  feems,  however,  no  little 
ihare  of  ignorance,  in  painting,  thus 
publicly,  the  Deity  in  a  paffion  ;  in 
giving  him  objlinacy,  ill-will,  ill-na 
ture,  and  all  the  turbulances  of 

a  ri- 
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a  rigorous  tafk-mafter  ;  efpecially 
where  the  fervants  themfelves  are, 
by  the  neceffity  of  their  natures,  pre- 
fentenced  to  obey  thofe  neceflities. 

The  trite  and  very  vulgar  argu 
ment  of  free-will  with  all  the  futile 
do&rine  of  agencies,  which  have,  un 
luckily,  employed  fo  many  thoufands 
reams  of  paper,  fall  to  the  very 
earth,  and  mix  with  the  duft  of  it, 
upon  the  honeft  fcrutiny  of  thofe, 
that  are  not  to  be  deluded  by  the 
jargon  of  mere  pulpit  debate. 

But  I  mould,  by  entering  upon 

this  at  prefent,  take  a  much  greater 

latitude  than  is  now  expedient  •,   my 

-defign,  being,  not  fo  much  to  di- 
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grefs  from  my  fubjedr,  as  to  incor- 
porate  what  feems  in  its  nature  ana- 
lagous,  to  wit,  fome  philofophical 
ftrictures  on  the  danger  of  popular 
bypocrijy  in  facred  matters,  and 
on  a  mode  of  diffimulation  in  fen- 
timenty  which  dishonours  the  frank 
and  liberal  fpirit  of  true  fcience^ 
But,  our  puritans  of  the  prefs, 
take  efpecial  care  to  write  very  rcli- 
gioufly  without  any  meaning  at  all ; 
without,  indeed,  having  any  deter 
minate  idea  of  that  delicate  par 
tition  which  divides  one  fpecific  qua 
lity  from  another,  without  any  fober 
fyftem  of  either  thinking,  writing  or 
adting.  I  have  been  entertained  with 
the  ingenuities  of  men,  (I  call  them 
ingenuities,  becaufe,  fometimes,  they 

r  eaJJjr 
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really  are  fuch,)  who  have  volumni- 
oufly  recommended  afomething,  the 
practice  of  which  was,  to  produce 
tranquillity  and  complacence;  which 
was,  equally  to  defy  diflemper,  ac 
cident,  and  revolution.  Thisfome- 
tbing,  they  recommend,  without 
bringing  one  folid  argument  m  its 
favour*.  In  their  way,  they  reafon 
"  about  it  and  about  it/'  till  the 
original  idea,  if,  indeed,  they  ever 
had  fuch,  is  utterly  annihilated.  If, 
therefore,  their  mifconceptions  and 

*The  fuller  proof  of  this  matter,  together 
with  a  free  and  fair  enquiry  into  popular  re 
ligions,  and  their  regulating  principles,  ia 
preparing  for  the  prefs  by  the  Author  of  this 
Apology,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  clear  from 
rubbifh,  our  much-obftru&ed  idea  on  facred 
Aibjefts, 

D  4  blun- 
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blunders  are  thus  manifeft  in  devo 
tional  fubjects,  it  may  be  expected 
that,  they  are  not  much  more  accurate 
or  perfpicuous  in  the  manufacture  of 
writings  adapted  (imply  to  what  is 
called  the  decencies  and  decorums  of 
forial  life.  I  fhall,  however,  as  an 
inftancc,  confine  myfelf  to  expofe 
the  futility  of  what  they  call,  with 
moft  atrocious  affectation,  ddicacy  of 
fenliment;  two  words  to  which,  di- 
vefted  of  their  popular  hypocritical 
meaning,  imply  more  actual  groff- 
nefs  and  downright  fcnfuality,  than 
all  that  ever  was  written  by  Ro- 
cheftcr,  or  any  other  licentious  au 
thor.  Rochefter,  indeed, 

"  Shewed  too  much  to  raife  defire." 

He  made  us  delicate  even  from  his 

indelicacy ; 
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-indelicacy  ;  we  behold  his  dirty,  El- 
difpofed,  figures,  in  all  their  naflinefs 
and  nudity,  the  mind  takes  part  with 
the  body  and  recoils  from  enjoy 
ment.     But  it  is  otherwife  with  wri 
ters,  that  ,are  eternally  Ihewing  you 
the  fentimental  infamy  of  a  perfonal 
trefpafs,  to  which  nature  (they  own), 
with  all  her  attractive  force  and  vi 
gour,  inclines  •,  while  they  condemn 
us    to   flame    and     faggot,    if    we 
yield  to  her  dictates.    It  is  the  fault 
of  thefe  men   that   they  too   often 
remind  us  of  agreeable   error,  they 
minutely   difcover  the    temptation, 
and   point  to   the  mofl   irreiiilible 
parts  of   it,  yet  charge  us  neither 
to  touch  nor  to  enjoy  it.     This  is 
Shameful ;  but  it  is,  notwithftanding, 
the  bafis  of  many  literary  reputations. 

SEC- 
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SECTION    III. 

ON*  THE  NATURAL  DIGKITY  OF  THE 
LITERARY  CHARACTER,  AND  THE 
REASONS  WHICH  HAVE  BROUGHT 
IT  INTO  CONTEMPT. 


L 


rET  us  now  advert  to  another 
fpecies  of  Hypocrify,  from  which 
our  Philofopher  was  totally  exempt; 
to  which,  indeed,  his  temper  was 
perfectly  fupcrior.  Among  the 
inftanccs  of  generous  independency 
in  David  Hume,  mull  not  be  forgot- 
ten  that  manlinefs,  which  prevent 
ed  him  from  wading  through  the 

the 
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the  proftitutcd  puddle  of    fawning 
DEDICATION.     To  th is  magnanimi 
ty — to  this  firmnefs  it  was   owing,. 
that,    his  feelings  were  never   dif- 
graced,  nor  his   fpirit  at  any  time 
weighed  down  by  the  burden  of  fa 
vours,  ignominioufly   begged,    and 
ungracioufly  beftowecL     Alexander, 
when    he  had  won  his  world,  had 
lefs  reafon  to  fing  forth  the  lo  Pean 
of  triumph,  than  had  our  author  to- 
giatulate  himfelf  on  the  fatisfadtion 
of   "  never  having  preferred  a  re- 
queft  to  one  great  man,  or  ever  of 
having  made   advances  to    any  of 
them.'*     To  confefs  the  truth,  he 
wrote,   generally,    upon  fubjedts  of 
which  the  modern  nobility   are,  for 
the  moft  part,  fo  contemptibly  ig- 
2  norant, 
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norant,  that  to  have  infcribed  per 
formances  fo  fcientific  to  fuch  pa 
trons,  would   involve  the  Philofo- 
pher  in  a  fimilar  error  of  judgment. 
Indeed,  nothing  is  more  offenfive  to 
men  of  true  tafte,    and  right  feel 
ing,  than  the  condefcenfion   of   per- 
fons  of  genius,  to  perfons  of  rank, 
merely  as  fuch.     This  it  is,  more 
than  any  thing  elfe,   that  hath  help 
ed  to  degrade  the  literary  character; 
which,  as  it  implies  a  fuperior  vi 
gour  of  intellect,  and  a  more  en 
larged  capacity,  poffeflfes,  naturally, 
an   unrivalled  dignity.     According 
to  all  the  fyftems  of  all  the  lefts,  it 
rs  allowed  that  the  human  underftand- 
tfig  is  the  greateft,  as  it  is  the  moft 
boafted,  diftin&ion  of  human  beings-, 
j  coa- 
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confequently,    one  of  thefe  beings 
muft  rife  higher  than  another  in  the 
fcale  of  rationality,  only  by  fo  much,, 
as  the  diftinguifliing  part  of  him  is- 
elevated  above  that  of  others  :    So,, 
likewife,  a  lhallow,  illiterate,  and  va 
cant  creature,  muft  fink  in  the  fcnler 
by  the    fame  equitable   proportion. 
Now,  it  is  eafy  to  prove,  that,  what 
are  called  the  Great  (who  are  but.  too. 
commonly  the  leaft  of  all  God's  lit 
tle  atoms),  muft,  according  to  the 
very  nature  of  things,  be  amongft 
the  worft  judges  of  literary  merit,  and 
therefore,  fpeaking  truly,  its  moft  im 
proper  patrons.     Men,  born  to  titles 
and  to  fortunes  which  defcend  with 
out  effort,  or  exertion  of  any  talent 
whatever,  imagine  the  cultivation  of 
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the  mind  totally  adventitious  :  nor 
does   the  man  of  fafoion   admit  it 
into   the   catalogue   of  his  accom 
pli  foments.      Even    the     harlequin 
Lord  Chefterfield— that    fuccefsful 
fmatterer — allows  only  fuch  a  foare 
of   philolbphy,    as  belongs   to  the 
philofophy  of  the  paffions ;  which 
is  nothing  more  in   his    idea,  than 
guarding  yourfelf  while  you  make 
a  fine,  dextrous,  and  fuccefsful  pufo 
at  the  paffions  of  another.     Giddi- 
nefs,  glitter,  the  indolence  of  plenty, 
and   above  all,    its  impudence,  all 
contribute  to  render  perfons  of  rank, 
frivolous,  voluble,  fuperficial ;    the 
illuftrious  exceptions  of  a  Bacon,  a 
Bolingbroke,  a  Shaftefbury,  a  Lyt- 
telton,  a  Pruflia,  a  Clarendon,  have 

nothing 
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nothing  to  do  with   a  rule  fo  de 
plorably  general. 

This  being  the  cafe,  can  any  thing 
be  fo  prepofterous,  as  to  infcribe  to 
the  mere  tinfel  of  titles,  the  labours 
of  learning,  or  the  reflections  of 
accurate  and  abflrufe  Philofophy  ? 
Yet  hath  this  been,  for  many  ages, 
the  practice.  Whence  hath  it  hap 
pened  ?  The  queftion  cannot  be 
anfwered  without  affecting  us. 

Fortune  feems  to  have  neglected 
thofe,  whom  Nature  hath  mod- fa 
voured  ;  and  men  of  genius ,  I  fuppofe, 
think  it  but  fair,  to  fupply  the  defect 
by  folliciting  men  of  money*  This  fol- 
licitation,  however,  fubjects  them  to 
all  that  rudenefs  and  difdain,  which 

thofe 
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thofe  who  have  only  a  handful  of 
authority,  bellow  upon  their  flatter 
ers.  The  flatterers  are,  in  turn, 
well  ferved  •,  they  fet  out  upon  a 
wrong  principle  —  The  interccurfe 
is  altogether  ill  managed.  Dedica 
tions,  being  another  Iburcc  of  our 
national  Hypocrify,  deferve  a  more 
correct  inveftigation.  It  has  been 
juft  ob ferved,  that  they  are  funda 
mentally  falfe. 

A  dedication  admits  of  two  dif- 
tmdt  definitions,  of  which,  one  be 
longs  to  the  Patron,  and  one  to  the 
Author.  The  Patron  not  only  re 
ceives  every  untruth  that  can  be  ex- 
preficd  in  the  pride  of  Panegyric,  as 
his  due,,  but  believes,  at  the  fame 

time, 
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rime,  that  he  receives  it  from  an  un 
provided  being,  who  is  to  exift  for 
a  certain  fpace  of  time  upon  the  fuc- 
eefs  of  his  encomium.  Something 
therefore  is  ufually  fent  to  keep— 
(for  I  would  adopt  the  great  man's 
language) —  "  the  poor  devil  of  an 
Author  from  ftarving  :"  The  Au 
thor's  definition,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  fo  ferviie,  as  to  deduct  from 
every  fontiment  of  pity,  and  make  us 
confefs  the  juflice  of  his  difgrace. 
— He  is  contented  to  lavifti  praifes, 
of  which  the  beft  man  on  earth, 
might  blufh  to  be  the  objedts,  and 
he  expects  a  golden  reward,  propor 
tionate  to  the  violent  colourings  of 
thevarnifh,  and  to  the  fainter,  or 
E  fuller 
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fuller  blaze  of   the    "  lye  courte 
ous*".     Which   condud  lhall    we 

moft 

*  I  have  collected  a  few  of  thefe  fhame- 
ful  Panegyrics,  and  thrown  them  into  a 
note,  by  way  of  illuitration. 

Speaking  of  a  man  and  woman  whom  the 
Poet  never  faw,  he  hath  thefe  expreflions  : 

EXAMPLE  I. 

"I  could  notanfwer  it  to  the  world,  nor  to 
my  confcience,  if  I  gave  not  your  Lordfhip 
my  teftimony  of  your  being  the  keft  tiujland 
arcw  living.  You,  my  Lord,  though  it  is 
not  my  happinefs  to  knew  you,  may  ftand 
afide  with  the  fmall  remainders  of  the  Englifh 

Nobility,  truly  fuch,  &c." 

Dryden* 

EXAMPLE   II. 

•'  I  affure  your  grace  this  Dedication  is 
the  refult  of  a  profound  acknowledgment, 

an 


moft  reprobate?  They  are  equally 
contemptible.     The   traffic  Ihould 

be 

an  artlcfs  inclination,  proudly  glad,  and 
grateful:  and  if  ever  the  influence  of  your 
Grace's  more  fhining  qualities  fhould  per- 
fuade  me  to  attempt  a  Tragedy,  I  ihall  then 
borrow  all  the  ornamental  virtues  from  your 
greatnefs  of  Birth,  fweetnefs  of  Temper  flow 
ing  from  the  fixed  and  native  principles  of 
Courage  and  Honour,  beauties,  that  I  re- 
ferve  for  a  further  opportunity  of  expreffing 
my  zeal  and  gratitude." 

Colley  Cibber. 

EXA'MPI,  E   III. 

"  The  protedion  of  the  moft  diftinguim- 
ed,  produces  a  kind  of  injpiration  much 
fuperior  to  that  which  the  heatbenijb  Poets 
pretended  to  derive  from  their  fiaitious^o/fo: 
My  ambition  is  to  addrefs  one  of  my  <weak 
performances  to  your  Lordlhip,  who  are 
E  2  juftjj 
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be  regulated  more  confidently.     If 

men  of  genius  muft   needs  addrefs 

their 

juftly  allowed  by  univerfal  eorjent,  to  be  the 
bcjl  judge  of  all  kinds  of  writing.  I  was, 
indeed,  at  firft  deterred  from  my  defign,  by 
a  thought,  that  it  might  be  accounted  un 
pardonable  rudenefs  to  obtrude  a  trifle  of  this 
nature  to  a  pcrfon,  \vhofe  J'ublime  tuifJom 
moderates  the  council,  which,  at  this  critical 
juncture,  over-rules  the  fate  of  all  Eitrofe." 
Mrs.  Ceat/ivre.. 

EXAMPLE    IV. 

«<  I  (hall  not  grow  tedious,  by  entering 
into  the  ufual  ityle  of  Dedications  :  for  my 
pen  cannot  accompany  my  heart,  when  I 
fpeak  of  your  Grace  ;  and  I  am  now  writ 
ing  to  the  only  perfon  living  to  whom  fuch. 
a  Panegyric  would  be  difpleafing." 

Henry  Fitlding. 

EXAMPLE 
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their  works  to  men  of  rank,  let  them 
aflert    a  more   noble  equality.      If 

they 
EXAMPLE  V. 

"  You  did  not  think  it,  Madam,  beneath 
you  to  be  officially  good,  even  from  the 
extreme/}  height  to  difcover  the  loiueft  creature. 
To  have  your  Grace's  favour,  is,  in  a  word, 
to  have  the  applaufe  of  the  whole  court, 
who  are  its  noblett  ornament ;  magnificent, 
and  eternal  praife:  fomething  there  is  in  your 
mein,  fo  much  above  what  we  call  charming, 
that  to  me,  it  feems  adorable,  and  your  pre- 
fence  almoft  divine.  You  poiTefs  a  fulnefs  of 
perfection  ;  to  hear  you  fpeak  is,  methinks, 
to  hear  our  tutelar  angels :  but  to  behold  you 
too,  is  to  make  prophets  quite  forget  their 
heaven,  and  bind  the  Poets  with  eternal  rap 
ture.  Your  Grace  is  the  moft  beautiful  idea 
of  love  and  glory,  and  to  that  divine  compofi- 
tion,  have  the  nobleft  and  bell  natured  wit 
in  the  world"  Nat.  Lee. 

E  ?  EXAMPLE 
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they  draw  the  portraits  of  any  per- 
fon     remarkable     for     any    thing, 

let 

EXAMPLE    VI. 

*'  Nature  and  fortune  were  certainly  in 
league  when  your  Grace  were  born  ;  and  as 
the  fr  ft  took  care  to  give  you  beauty  enough 
to  enflave  the  hearts  of  all  the  world,  fo  the 
other  refolvcd  to  do  its  merit  juftice,  that 
none  but  a  monarch,  fit  to  rule  the  world, 
ffiould  ever  poffefs  it,  and  in  it,  he  had  an 
empire." 

Thomas  Qtixay. 

I  have  not  afcertained  the  property  of  any 
of  thefe  high-flown,  nonfenfkal,  paflages, 
as  belonging  to  any  particular  perfon,  be- 
caufe,  they  are  all  fo  much  in  the  fame  ftyle, 
that  they  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  ir.- 
fcribed  lo  all  .the  Patrons  in  the  world.  It 
may,  however,  be  well  enough  to  take  no 
tice, 
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let    not     a    writer    think,    he     is 
more  honoured,  than  he   honours ; 

if 

tice,  that  the   fhalloweft  undemanding  in 
nature  might  have  penetration   enough  to 
fee   the   abfurdity  of  each  ;  moft  of  them, 
being,   in  eftect,  rather    fatires  than   com 
pliment.     Dryden  calls  a  man  he  never  be 
held,     one     of    the     bejt   hujlands    living  : 
Gibber   hath    the   artlefs    inclination   to   be 
proudly  glad  and  grateful  about  nothing  at  all. 
Mrs.  Centlivre  hath  the  ambition  to  defire 
a   nobleman   of  the  Jublimejl  -ivifdom,  who 
rules  the  fate  of  all  Europe,  will,  at  a  critical 
juncture,  receive  favourably,  what  fhe  knows 
to  be  &<weak  performance.     Fielding,  under 
a  pretence  of  avoiding  the   ufual   ftyle  of 
dedication,  falls,  in  the  very  next  fentence, 
into  the  grofleft  degree  of  the  very  fault, 
which,   he  reprobates :  Poor  Lee,  who  hath, 
indeed,  his  bill  of  lunacy  to  plead,  calls  him- 
felf  the  loiveft  creature,   in  comparifon  of  a 
E  4  Udy, 
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if  he  emblazons  a  name,  which  was 
.before,  glimmering  in  obfcurity,  the 

obliga- 

'lady,  who  was  more  than  charming,  feeming- 
ly  adorable,  and  very  near  divine :  while 
Otway  found  out  in  his  Patron  the  Dutchefs 
of  Portfmouth,  that,  her  having  been  a  pro- 
ftitute  to  a  king,  by  whom  fhe  had  a  baflard, 
was  an  illuflrious  tranfaftion  which  no  Poet 
of  any  fpirit,  ought  topafs,  unfung. 

But  in  juftice  to  feme  Englifh  writers,  I 
muft  not  let  this  point  go  off  thus  ignomini- 
oufly,  without  producing,  for  the  fake  of 
contraft,  a  deferving  imitation,  fomething  on 
the  oppofite  fide  where  even  a  Dedication 
appears  amiable.  An  addrefs  to  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Albemarle,  from  the  polite  Sir  Rich 
ard  Steele,  opens  in  the  following  elegant 
.and  confident  manner. 


*'  MADAM, 
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obligation  is,  to  all  intents,  and  pirr- 
pofes,  on  the  fide   of  the  Patron; 

who, 

"  MADAM, 

Among  the  many  novelties  with  which 
your  Ladyfhip,  a  ftranger  in  our  nation,  is 
daily  entertained,  you  have  not  yet  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  poetical  EngliHi 
liberty,  the  right  of  Dedication ;  which  en 
titles  us  to  a  friiHltttge,  of  celebrating  what 
ever,  for  its  native  excellence,  is  they'a/?  ob 
ject  of  praife ;  and  is  an  ancient  charter, 
by  which  the  Mufes  have  always  a  free 
accefs  to  the  habitation  of  the  Graces  " 

In  this  paflage,  we  have  at  once  etiquette 
and  dignity. — Let  it  be  compared  with  the 
trafli  which  preceded.  One  would  indeed 
be  apt  to  think  the  writers  of  that  work, 
meant  to  burlefque  the  thing.  The  former 
examples  look  like  fo  many  mock  Dedications. 
Profejfcdly  of  this  kind,  the  following  is  a 
fpecimen,  and  the  only  one  I  recoiled  in  our 
language. 

"  DEDJ- 
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who,  but  for  fuch  imputed   excel 
lence,  would  have  patted  unobferved 


through 


"   DEDICATION. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  worthy,  and  beautiful, 

The  Lady * 

Vifcountefs  of  • *   Lady  of  the * 

And  one  of  her  Majcily's 


MADAM, 

I  molt  humbly  beg  permiilion  to  throw 
this  trifle  at  your  Ladyfhip's  feet :  and  deep 
ly  confcious  as  I  am  of  its  unworthinefs — 
of  its  inacuracy,  and  of  i;s  incapacity  to 
ftand  before  fo  bright  and  penetrating  an 
eye  as  your  Ladyfliip's— I  fliould  not  pre- 
fume  even  to  hope  pardon  for  my  temerity, 
were  I  not  confclcd  by  reflecting,  that  your 
tafte,  (infinite  as  it  is  )  meets  a  powerful  com 
petitor,  in  the  immeniuy  of  your  good-nature. 

But 
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through   life :   if  he  faithfully  dif- 
plays  a  chatafter  already  much  ce 
lebrated, 

But  I  have  long  wifhed  an  opportunity  to 
approach  fo  facred  and  diftinguilhcd  a  cha 
racter  ;  and  I  now  come  forwards  on  my 
knee,  with  tn"  v .rofoundeft  humility  of  thofe 
creatures,  whi. '  arm  a  part  of  my  prefent 
fubjeft.  As  your  illuftrious  birth  defies  the 
ambition  of  mere  human  words  on  the  one 
hand,  fo  your  unparalleled  virtues  annihi 
late  the  force  of  terreftrial  compliments  on 
the  other :  I  (hall  therefore  on  thofe  heads 
obferve  a  religious  filence.  Yet  fo  far  I 
muft  implore  liberty  of  doing  violence  to 
ycur  delicacy,  as  to  remark  that  you  are  at 
once  the  pattern,  and  paragon  of  the  age- 
that  your  beauty,  wit,  graces,  and  tafte, 
are  the  envy  of  one  fex,  as  your  judgment 
and  genius  are  the  aftonifhment  and  motives 
of  defpair  in  the  other.  People  of  fafhion  in 
other  ages,  have  undoubtedly  pofleffed  fome 
2  admirable 


lebrated,  he  is  ftill  a  benefactor  to 
that  character,  if  it  were  only  for 
jogging  the  elbow  of  the  public, 
which,  but  for  fuch  occafional  me 
mentos 

admirable  qualities.  One  woman  may  per 
haps  have  been  almoft  as  handfome;  a  fe- 
cond  may  have  been  almoft  as  agreeable ;  a 
a  third  may  have  poffiblypofiefled  equal  fen- 
fibility  ;  and  a  fourth  may  have  been  nearly 
as  liberal.  But  the  grand  confolidaticn, 
and  concentration — the  univerfal  aflemblage 
of  bewitching  accomplifhments,  each  col 
lected  together,  ray  by  ray,  and  blazing  to 
a  point,  like  a  July  fun,  was  referved  for 
trmt  curiofity  of  providence  the  ajniablc 
Lady  ******** 

I  humbly  implore   forgivencfs  for  this  in- 

trufion,  which  I  will  only  lengthen  by  be- 

feeching  your   grace — I  mean    your  Lady- 

j  ihip— 


mentos  would  foon  forget  the  bcft 
and  brightefl:  man  in  the  world. 

Seriouily,.  were  literary  per- 
fons  to  aft  upon  fome  fuch  prin 
ciple  as  this,  and  ihew  their  Patrons, 
that  the  dealing,  was,  in  point  both, 
of  praife  and  profit,  entirely  oni 

flap—though  a  Dutchefs  you  ought  to  be 
— will  permit  me  to  aflure  you. 
How  fmcerely  1  am,_ 

And 

Eternally  will  be, 
Your  Ladyfnip's 
Moft  obliged, 
Moft  obedient,. 
Obfequious, 
Devoted  flave, 

And  very  zealous  fervant, 

* * *     * * #»»• 

Liberal  Opinions,  Vol.  I. 

the 
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the  fquare,  it  would  check  much  of 
that  affurance  which  is  now  indulged, 
on  the  fuppofition,  that  writers  arc 
to  offer  incenfe  at  the  flirine  of  great- 
nefs  ;  or, — in  words  more  worthy  fo 
groveling  a  fubjecl,  to  making  the 
faggot   blaze  to  gratify  folly,  and 
then   to   be  paid  for   burning   the 
fingers,  as  the  pittance  is  difpenfed 
by  a  tafk-mafter.     Of  much  more 
fervice,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  ge 
nius,  fcience,  and  general  learning, 
if  their  votaries  were  more  inclined 
to  cherifh  a  fpirit  of  intelledhial  in 
dependency—if,  inflead  of  cringing 
to  a  courtier,  or  running,  from  the 
moft  fordid  motives,  into  panegeri- 
cal  hyperbole,  they  were  to  aflert 

their 


their  dignity  ;  and  fhew  the  fuperior 
*  luftre  of  talents  to  the  dullnefs  of 

titles, 

*  Of  this  intellectual  fuperiority,  we  have 
the  corroborating  evidence  of  the  IN 
COMPARABLE  VOLTAIRE,  in  the 
following  fentiments,  taken  from  his  "  Let 
ters  concerning  the  Englifh  Nation." 

"  The  circumftance  which  moftly  en 
courages  the  arts  in  England,  is  the  great 
veneration  which  is  paid  them.  The  pic 
ture  of  the  Prime  Minifter  hangs  over  the 
chimney  of  his  own  clofet,  but  I  have  feen 
that  of  Mr.  Pope  vn  twenty  noblemen's 
houfes.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  revered  in  his 
life-time,  and  had  a  due  refpeft  paid  to  him 
after  his  death  ;  the  greateft  men  in  the  na 
tion  difputing  who  fhould  have  the  honour 
of  holding  up  his  pall.  Go  into  Weftminfter 
Abbey,  and  you  will  find,  that  what  raifes 
the  admiration  of  the  fpeftator  is  not  the 

Maufoleums 
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titles,  I  fay,  if  a  fpirit  of  this  kincf 
were  aroufed,  it  would  foon  reftore^ 
to  men  of  genius,  the  original  rights 
of  literature,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  would  effectually  crufh  that  dar 
ing  infolence,  which  is  now  common 
among  a  fct  of  people,  who  pique 
themfelves  upon:  advantages  which,, 

Maufoleums  of  the  Engliih  kings,  but  the 
monuments,  which  the  gratitude  of  the  na 
tion  has  erefted  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  thofe  illuttrious  men  who  contributed  to 
its  glory.  We  view  their  llatucs  in  that 
Abbey  in  the  fame  manner,  as  thofe  of 
Sophocles,  Plato,  and  other  immortal  per- 
fonages,  were  viewed  in  Athens  ;  and  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  the  bare  fight  of  thofe  glo 
rious  monuments  has  fired  more  than  one 
breaft,  and  been  the  occafion  of  their  be 
coming  great  men." 

Voltaire. 

wer* 
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were  the  proper  levelling  power 
maintained,  would,  of  itfelf,  by 
no  means  entitle  them  to  equal  ho 
nours.. 

Inftead  of  this  fpirited  condu£tr 
however,  we  have  the  misfortune  to 
perceive  a  ftyle  of  bafenefs  and  adu 
lation,  creep  through  mod  of  the 
epiflles  dedicatory  for  the  fpace  of 
feveral  centuries  ;  by  which  means 
flattery  and  fulfomenefs  is  aftbciated 
with  the  very  idea  of  thofe  addrefles,, 
and  the  literary  character  is  held, 
by  the  dulleft  of  the  fpecies,  in  ut 
ter  contempt.. 

\Vhat  hath,   undoubtedly,    con 
tributed  to  bring  about  fo  difgrace- 
F  full 
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ful  a  circumftance,  is  a  cuftom 
which  prevails  amongft  authors, 
of  fwelling  the  ignorant  vanity  of 
Patrons,  by  fubmitting  to  them  a 
performance  prior  to  its  entry  into 
the  public  world  :  this  mode,  might, 
indeed,  be  reafonable  enough,  were 
it  only  defigned  as  a  compliment  to 
the  tafte  of  the  Patron,  which  the 
Authors  may  be  fuppofed  anxious  to 
gratify,  before  the  matter  beccme;, 
as  it  were,  public  property  •,  but 
when  it  is  done  with  a  view  of  beg 
ging  permiffion  to  fay  civil  things 
of  the  Patron  and  his  family,  it  de 
generates  into  a  meannefs  which  juft- 
ly  merits  the  ncgleft  that  commonly 
attends  it. 

Alk 


Aik  permiffion  !  for  what  ?  For 
cliftinguifhing  a  man  ?  For  circulat 
ing  the  knowledge  of  his  good  qua 
lities  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of, 
very  likely,  a  frivolous  fet  of  com 
panions  !  Require  leave  to  do  this  ! 
— Was  there  ever  heard  fuch  an  in- 
confiftency  ? — The  point  is  mifcon- 
ceived.  Be  it  again  remarked,  that, 
in  true  fcience,  there  is  a  greatnefs 
which  can  feldom  receive,  though  it 
may  often,  confer  obligations.  Ge 
nius  may  more  properly  be  faid  to 
patronize,  than  be  patronized. 

If  a  production  is  fit  for  the  eye 
of  men  of  tafte,  it  ought  to  be  ac 
ceptable  to  men  of  rank ;  who  are 
F  2  ready 


ready  enough  to  be  thought  in 
feffion  of  a  fine  tafte  themfelves, 
and  very  frequently,  no  doubt,  pay 
liberally,  for  their  dedications,  fole- 
ly  upon  that  principle.. 

If,  an  the  other  hand,  a  perform 
ance  is  crude,  trifling,  ill-writ 
ten,  and,  notwithftanding  fuch  de 
fects,  is,  without  the  confent  of  the 
Patron,  adorned  with  a  name  which 
ic  difgraces,  fuch  patron  ought  pub 
licly  to  renounce  his  protection,  and 
treat  the  pretender^  as  every  pre 
tender  of  whatever  profefllon  de- 
ferves  to  be  treated;  ftill,.  however, 
with  this  falvo,  that  if  the  producti 
on  could  have  done  any  fervice  to 
.literature,  or  promoted,  but  in  a 

final! 
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fmall  degree,  the  caufe  of  fciencc, 
he  would  have  been  the  firft  man  to 
acknowledge  his  obligations,  for  hav 
ing  been  thought  a  fit  patron  to  af- 
fift  that  caufe,  and  ftrengthen  thofe 
fervices. — While  the  prefent  fcan- 
dalous  concefiions  remain,  the  fneer 
will  inevitably  be  thrown  upon  fuch 
abominable  proftration.  I  have  been 
fomewhat  copious  on  this  iubjeft, 
becaufe  it  has  never,  to  my  recol 
lection,  been  placed  in  a  proper 
light. 

Perhaps,  this  doctrine  of  dedi 
cations,  may  be  little  relifhed  by 
thofe  who  are  daily  pampered  into 
conceit  by  daily  panegyric,  but  it  is 
a  juftice  which  every  man  of  letters 
F  3  owes 


lities,  which  ought  to  be  a  better 
paflport  to  honorary  diflinctions, 
than  any  that  can  be  conferred  by 
royal  grant,  or  by  the  pride  of  an- 
ceftry. 

On  fuch  qualities  was  founded  the 
reputation  of  David  Hume,  fo  that 
upon  this  occalion,  at  leaft,  his  ex 
ample  may  be  held  up  to  perfons  en 
gaged  in  literary  purfuits,  as  a  pro 
per  ftandard. 


SEC- 
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SECTION     IV. 

OF  HUME'3  PRINCIPLES,  AND  HIS 
MOTIVE  FOR  MAKING  THEM  PUB 
LIC,  WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON  HIS 
CONDUCT  IN  HIS  LAST  MOMENTS. 


fi 


to  go  on  with  the  moral 
character  of  David  Hume.  Who 
ever  places  the  writings  of  this 
Philofopher  befide  thofe  of  many 
Chriftian  authors  who  have  been 
much  celebrated  for  them,  will 
be  able  to  judge  without  preju 
dice.  It  is  impoffibie  for  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  elegant  Tillotfon,  or 
the  orthodox  Addifon,  to  be  more 
the  champions  of  every  part  of 
F  4  con- 
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conduct,  which  tends  to  the  welfare 
of  the  focial  world,  than  thofc  fen- 
timents  which  are  to  be  collected 
from  Hume — Nay,  the  moft  ra 
tional  jpirit  of  morality,  the  moft 
likely  of  all  others  in  the  world,  to 
affect  this,  breathes  ardently  through 
.all  his  philolbphy  :  elegance  of  taile, 
chuftity  -of  fcntiment,  delicacy  of 
paffion,  decency  of  manners,  love 
of  truth,  command  of  paflion,  cul 
tivation  of  friendlhip,  and  the  good 
order,  and  political  .profperity  of 
the  ftate,  are  every  where  recom 
mended.  Very  few  of  our  eminent 
writers  on  the  oppoiite  fide  of  the 
queftion  can  fay  as  much.  Butj 
with  rclpea  to  Mr.  Hume,  every 
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•effort  of  his  pen  {lands  in  teftirnony 

of  it. 

t 

Thefe  obfervations  cannot,  never- 
thelefs,  be  called  fceptical,  I  do 
not,  nor  ihall  I  prefume  to  fay,  how 
far  Hume's  philoibphy  was  right 
or  erroneous  in  its  principle.  Suffi 
cient  for  my  purpofe,  if  I  can  con 
vince  any  reader  (that  might  hefi- 
tate  before)  -of  his  cenfiftency  with 
bimfelf'.  a  point,  which,,  is  of  ths 
utmoft  confequence  to  the  caufe  of 
every  iyftem,  be  its  purport,  and  its 
objects  what  they  may. 

The  fcience  purfued  with  fuch 
vigorous  curiofity  by  Hume  was, 
to  ufe  his  own  exprcffions,  u  to 

know 
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know  the  different  operations  of 
the  mind,  to  feparate  them  from 
each  other,  to  clafs  them  under  their 
proper  heads,  and  to  correct  all  that 
feeming  diforder,  in  which  they  lie 
involved,  when  made  the  object  of 
reflection  and  enquiry !" 

It  hath,  generally,  been  thought 
that,  our  author  carried  this  mental 
geography,  as  he  calls  it,  too  far 
into  the  realms  of  fcepticifm,  and 
into  the  abftrufe,  bewildering  de- 
fertsof  unchearful  metaphyfics.  Yet, 
however  ardent  he  was  in  fpecula- 
tions  of  this  abftract  and  difficult 
nature,  no  one  will  deny,  that  he 
drew  the  form  of  virtue,  upon  all 
occafions,  as  the  mod  lovely  and 

cftimable 
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eftimable  of  all  objects.  He  firmly 
believed,  that,  in  fome  very  impor 
tant  refpects,  truth  was  overwhelm 
ed  in  error  and  fuperftition ;  he 
was,  therefore,  fufficiently  enter- 
prizing  to  try,  if,  by  the  aids  of 
application,  care,  art,  and  difcri- 
minating  accuracy,  he  could  not 
"  unite  the  boundaries  of  the  dif 
ferent  fpecies  of  philofophy,  by  re 
conciling  profound  enquiry  with 
clearnefs,  and  truth  with  novelty." 

This,  it  is  confefled,  was  the  la 
bour  of  a  long,  healthy,  and  con 
templative  life  :  he  pcrfifted  in  the 
purfuit,  in  defiance  of  all  oppofing 
fatigues,  clamours,  oppositions,  neg 
lects,  oppreflions.  It  could  not 

be 
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fce  the  love  of  an  eftablifhed  literary 
fame,  that  urged  him  to  the  profe- 
cution  of  fuch  refearches,  becaufe 
he  knew  there  was,  in  his  fpecies  of 
philofophy,  an  abftractednefs,  as 
well  as  a  fuppofed  fpirft  of  fallacy, 
which,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  certain  prevailing  modes, 
become  for  many  ages,  either  a  po 
pular,  or  a  pleafmg  fcicnce.  It 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
*'  caviare  to  die  multitude."  Nay,  he 
was  well  perfuadcd  of  all  this,  not 
only  by  the  odium  which  was  caft 
upon  his  Treatife  on  Human  Na 
ture,  which  "  fell  dead  born  from  the 
prefs,"  but  alfo  from  the  following 
paflagc,  which  mews  how  little  hope 
he  had  of  making  the  abftrule  phi- 
.4  lofophy 
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Ibfophy  fo  generally  reliihed  as  that 
which  is  more  gay,  elegant,  and  fur 
perficial.  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
ufeful,"  fays  he,, "  dian  competitions 
of  the  eafy  ftyle  and  manner,  which 
draw  not  too  much,  from  life,  re 
quire  no  deep  application,  to  be 
comprehended  :  and  fend  back  the 
ftudent  among  mankind,  full  of 
noble  fentiments  and  wife  precepts, 
applicable  to  every  exigence  of  hur- 
man  life.  By  means  of  fuch  com- 
pofitions^  virtue  becomes  amiable, 
fcience  agreeable,  company  inftrucr 
tive,  and  refinement  entertaining." 

A  Philofopher  of  Hume's  clofe, 
and  difficult  reafoning,  who  was 
hardy  enough  to  fcrutinize  fubje&s, 

imagined 
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imagined  to  puzzle  more,  as  they 
are  more  inveftigated — a  man, 
who  had  either  patience  or  for 
titude  enough  to  cultivate  meta- 
phyfical  fcience,  with  a  deter 
mined  view  of  overturning,  and 
eradicating,  root  and  branch,  pre 
judices  which  appeared  to  him  at 
leaft,  to  merit  an  anaylfis  which 
ihould  prove  their  futility. — Such  a 
man,  could  not  expect  the  fame 
eclat  with  the  generality  of  mankind, 
as  thofe  who  only  played  prettily  on 
the  iurface  of  "  a  more  eafy  and  ob 
vious  philofophy.'*  Hume  content 
ed  himfelf  with  lefs  general  gratifi 
cations.  His  own  remarks  very  fully 
convince  us  what  he  felt,  what  he 
4  expected, 
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expected,  and  what  he  enjoyed  on 
this  fubjedt 

Speaking  of  the  common  diflafte 
to  which  men  have  for  fpeculations 
that  require  thinking  to  compre 
hend  them,  he  hath  thefe  fentiments 
in  the  firft  fection  of  his  Enquiry 
concerning  Human  Underftanding. 

"  But  may  we  not  hope,  thatphi- 
lofophy,  if  cultivated  with  care,  and 
encouraged  by  the  attention  of  the 
public.,  .iay  carry  its  refearches  ftill 
farther,  and  dilcover,  at  leail  in 
fome  degree,  the  fecrct  fprings  and 
principles,  by  which  the  human 
mind  is  actuated  in  its  operations  ? 
Aftronomers  had  long  contented 

them- 
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tftemfelves  with  proving,  from  thr 
phenomena,  the  true  motions,  or 
der,  and  magnitude  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  :   till  a  philofopher,  at  laft,. 
arofe,    who  feems,   from  the  hap- 
picft  reaibning,  to  have  alfo  deter 
mined  the  laws  and  forces,  by  which 
the  revolutions  of  the  planets   are- 
governed  and  directed.     The  like 
has  been  performed  with  regard  to 
other  parts  of  nature.     And  there 
is  no  reafon  to  defpair  of  equal  fuc- 
cefs  in  our  enquiries  concerning  the 
mental   powers   and   ceconomy,    if 
profecuted  with  equal  capacity  and 
caution.     It  is  probable,  that  one 
operation  and  principle  of  the  mind 
depends  on  another  ;  which,  again, 
may  be  rcfolved  into  one  more  ge 
neral. 


neral  and  univerfal :  and  how  far 
thefe  refearches  may  poffibly  be  car 
ried,  it  will  be  difficult  for  us,  be 
fore,  or  even  after,  a  careful  trial, 
exactly  to  determine.  This  is  cer 
tain,  that  attempts  of  this  kind  arc 
every  day  made  even  by  thofe  who 
philofophize  the  moft  negligently: 
and  nothing  can  be  more  requifite 
than  to  enter  upon  the  enterprize 
with  thorough  care  and  attention; 
that,  if  it  lie  within  the  compafs  of 
human  underflanding,  it  may  at  laft 
be  happily  atchieved  ;  if  not,  it  may, 
however,  be  rejected  with  fomc  con 
fidence  and  fecurity.  This  laft  con- 
clufion,  furcly,  is  not  defirablc  ; 
nor  ought  it  to  be  embraced  too 
raflily.  For  how  much  muft  we 
G  diminifli 
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diminiih  from  the  beauty  and  value 
©f  this  fpecies  of  philofophy,  upon' 
fuch  a  fuppofition  ?  Moraliils  have 
hitherto    been    accuftomed,     when 
they  confidered  the  vaft  multitude 
and  diverfity  of  actions  that  excite 
our  approbation  or  diflike,  to  fearch, 
for  fome  common  principle,  on  which 
this  variety  of  ientiments  might  de 
pend..    And  though  they  have  fome- 
times  carried  the  matter  too  far,  by 
their  paflion  for.  fome  one  general 
principle,,  it  mud,  however,  be  con 
ferred,  that    they  are  excufable  in 
expecting  to  find  fome  general  prin 
ciples,  into  which  all  the  vices  and 
virtues  were  juftly  to  be  relblved. 
The  like  has  been  the  endeavour  of 
critics,  logicians,   and  even  politi- 
i  cians : 
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eians  :  nor  have  their  attempts  been 
wholly  unfuccefsful ;    though  per 
haps  longer  time,  greater  accuracy, 
and   more  ardent  application,  may 
bring  thefe  fciences  ftill  nearer  their 
perfection.     To  throw  up  at  once 
all   pretenfions   of  this    kind   may 
juftly  be  deemed  more-  rafh,  preci 
pitate,   and  dogmatical,   than  even 
the    boldefl   and   moft   affirmative 
philofophy,     which    has    ever    at 
tempted  to  impofe  its  crude  dictates 
and  principles  on  mankind. 

"  What  though  thefe  reafonings 
concerning  human  nature  feem  ab- 
ftracl,  and  of  difficult  comprehen- 
fion  ?  This  affords  no  prefumption- 
of  their  falfehood.  On  the  contrary, 
G  i  it 


it  feems  impoffible,  that  what  has 
hitherto  efcaped  fo  many  wife  and 
profound  philofophers  can  be  very 
obvious   and  eafy.     And  whatever 
pains  thefe  refearches  may  coft  us, 
we  may  think  ourfelves  fufficiently 
rewarded,  not  only  in  point  of  pro 
fit  but  of  plcafure,  if,  by  that  means, 
we  can  make  any  addition  to  our 
{lock  of  knowledge,  in  fubjeCts  of 
fuch  unfpeakable  importance." 

But  as  we  read  Mr.  Hume's  life, 
written  by  his  own  hand,  we  lhall  have 
frefh  opportunities  to  clear  up  any 
doubts  that  may  remain  of  hisfmceritv. 
It  feems  pretty  evident,  that  the  little 
iketch,  called  MY  OWN  LIFE,  was 
thought  neccffary,  by  Mr.  Hume,  to 
4  be 


be  before  hand  with  his  philofophic 
antagonifts,  whom,  he  forefaw,  would 
raife  new  outcries  againft  him,  upon 
the  ideas  they  might  indulge  'con 
cerning  thofe  clofing  fenfations  which 
would  attack  him,  within  fight  of 
the  grave.  To  prevent  little  tri 
umphs  of  this  nature,  I  fay,  it  is 
highly  probable  he  chofe  the  fairer 
method  of  being  his  own  hiftorianj 
and  never  was  there  a  biographical 
tradl  drawn  up  by  any  man  in  the 
higheft  health,  with  more  coolnefs, 
more  concifenefs,  more  impartiality. 

He  fat  down   to  this  extraordi 
nary  employment,  and  took  up  the 
pen,  exaftly  at  the  time  that  hun 
dreds—I  might,  I    believe,   extend 
G  3  the 


the  number,  to  thoufands, — .were 
thinking  he  would  begin  the  bitter 
.groans  of  recantation.  I  certainly 
ihall  not  take  upon  me  to  fay  <ho\v 
far  this  employment  was  proper,  but 
the  annals  of  the  world  cannot  .pof- 
fibly  produce  any  inftance,  where 
by  philofophy  became  fo  much  of  a 
piece.  Whatever  were  the  fingularities 
of  that  philofophy,  I  once  more  infiii 
upon  it,  it  was  a  Itrong  evidence 
that  he  difdained  any  of  the  popular 
hypocrify  now  in  vogue.  He  could 
not  counterfeit  the  alterations  which 
he  xlid  not  feel  rifcn  in  his  mind; 
he  was  calm  enough  to  give  a  can 
did  account  of  his  literary  life, 
when  he  knew  himfelf  to  be  Incur" 
eble. 

After 
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After  he  had  written  it,  he  t)b- 
ferves  the  fame  tranquil  compofure, 
in  regard  to  the  nearer  approaches  of 
death  :  Nay,  fuch  was  his  fteadinefs 
to  the  principles  by  which  he  was 
directed,  that,  in  a  codicil  to  his 
wiH,  he  defired  the  narrative  of  his 
life  might  be  prefixed  to  the  next 
edition  of  his  works. 

Having  finifhed  the  account  of 
his  life,  he  had  no  farther  oppor 
tunity  to  employ  the  pen,  except 
from  time  to  time,  to  fend  notes  of 
information  to  the  tender  enquiries 
of  his  friends ;  among  the  moil  be 
loved  .and  diftiuguifhed  of  tliefe,  ap 
pears -to  have  been  Mr,  Adam  Smith, 
to  whom,  two  or  three  days  before 
G  4  the 
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the  ftroke  which  carried  him  out 
of  the  world,  he  fent  the  following 
letter. 

"    MY  DEAREST  FRIEND. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  make  ufc  of  my 
Nephew's  hand  in  writing  to  you ; 

as  I  do  not  rife  to  day.  *  *  *  * 
*  *  *  * 

"  I  go  very  faft  to  decline,  and  laft 
night  had  a  fmall  fever,  which  I 
hoped,  might  put  a  quicker  period 
to  this  tedious  illnefs,  but  unluckily 
it  has,  in  a  great  meafure,  gone  off. 
I  cannot  fubmit  to  your  coining  over 
here  on  my  account,  as  it  is  poffible 
for  me  to  fee  you  fo  fmall  apart  of  the 
day ;  but  Doctor  Black  can  better 

inform 
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inform  you  concerning  the  degree  of 
ftrength,  which  may,  from  time  to 
time,  remain  with  me.  Adieu, 
&c." 

This  letter,  may  be  brought,  by 
every  man  who  wifhes  well  to 
Hume's  Philofophy,  as  another  in- 
Itance  of  that  invariable  congruity, 
with  which  he  maintained  his  cha 
racter.  Heroifm,  on  thefe  occafions 
approaches,  for  the  moft  part,  fo 
near  to  entbufiafm,  and  that  is  fo 
clofely  allied  to  abfolute  frenzy, 
that  I  fhall  not  hazard  fuch  an  ap-  ' 
pellation.  I  fhall  not  fay  Hume 
died  like  a  hero  ;  I  will  content  my- 
felf  with  faying,  that  he  died 
like  a  Philofopher ;  perhaps,  the 

word 
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word  *  Pbilofopby,  hath  no  very  pre- 
cife  idea,  generally  affixed   to   it ; 

ibecaufe, 

*  The  beft  and  exafteft  definition  of  the 
true,  as  diftinguifhable  from  the  adulterate 
on  the  one  hand,  and  \\icfuperfioial,  Philo- 
fcpher  on  the  other,  is  defined  ;by  our  Au 
thor,  and  discovers,  in  a  very  precife  and 
affirmative  manner,  not  only  the  thing  itfelf, 
but  his  own  indefatigable  cbaraflcr. 

"  The  other  fpecies  of  philofophers  con- 
fvier  man  in  the  light  of  a  reafonable  rather 
than  an  a&ive  being,  and  endeavour  to  form 
his  underflanding  more  than  cultivate  his 
manners.  They  regard  human  nature  as  a 
fobjecl  of  fpcculation  ;  and  with  a  narroxv 
ic:"jihiy  examine  it,  in  crder  to  find  thofc 
principles,  which  regulate  our  underitand- 
ing,  excite  our  fentiments,  and  make  us 
approve  or  blame  any  particular  objed, 
adion,  or  behaviour.  They  think  it  a  re 

proach 
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bccaufe,  it  has  been  much  confound 
ed  with  the  pragmatical  pretenfions 

of 

proach  to  all  literature,  that  philofophy 
ilioukl  not  yet  have  fixed,  beyond  contro- 
verfy,  the  foundation  cf  morals,  reafoning, 
and.criticifm  ;  and  fhould  for  ever  talk  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  Vice  and  virtue,  beauty 
and  deformity,  without  being  able  to  de 
termine  the  fource  of  thefe  diftindions. 
While  they  attempt  this  ardous  talk,  they 
are  deterred  by  no  dirftcuUics  ;  bat  proceed 
ing  from  particular  inftanc.es  to  general  prin 
ciples,  they  ftill  pulh  on  their  inquiries  to 
principles  more  general,  and  reft  not  fatif- 
fied  till  they  arrive  at  thofe  original  prin 
ciples,  by  which,  in  every  fcience,  all  hu 
man  curiofity  muft  be  bounded.  Though 
their  fpeculations  feem  abitracl,  and  even 
unintelligible  to  common  readers,  they  aim 
at  the  approbation  of  the  learned  and  the 
•wife  ;  and  think  themfslves  furEciently  corn- 
pen  fated 
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of  the  ignorant,   the  affected,  and 
the  fuperfkial.     There  is  a  true,  and 
a  falfe  philofopher.   Mr.  Hume  is  to 
be  claffed  amongft  the  nobleft  of  the 
former  kind.     He  founded  his  fyf- 
tem  upon   thought,   fcience,   argu 
ment,  and  reafonings,  which,   after 
many  afliduous  years,  remained,  in 
his  mind,  the  fame.     Neither  could 
the  diffipation  of  youth  allure  him 
from  his  favourite  ftudies,  nor  could 
the    threats    of     diffolution     itfelf 
frighten   him  from  making  prepa 
rations  for  a  new  edition   of  thofe 
works,  which  were  to  deftroy,  what 

pcnfated  for  the  labours  of  their  whole  lives, 
if  they  can  difcover  fome  hidden  truths, 
which  may  contribute  to  the  inftrudion  of 
pofterity." 
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he    confidered,  as    the    prevailing 
fyftems  of  fuperjlition. 

In  fupport  of  thefe  obfervations, 
we  may  very  properly  call  in  the 
letter  of  his  *  phyfician,  written  the 
day  after  the  deceafe  of  his  patient. 

Edinburgh,  Monday,  z6th  Augufl,  1776. 
"    DEAR    SIR, 

"  Yeflerday  about  four  o'clock  af 
ternoon,  Mr.  Hume  expired.  The 
near  approach  of  his  death  became 
evident  in  the  night  between  Thurf- 
day  and  Friday,  when  his  difeafe 
became  exceffive,  and  foon  weaken 
ed  him  fo'much,  that  he  could  no 

*  Dr.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  univerfally 
known,  beloved,  and  admired,  as  a  friend,. 
a  phyfician,  his  chymica]  flail,  and  as  a  man. 

longer 
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longer  rife  out  of  his  bed.     He  coiv- 
tinued  to  the  laft  perfectly  fenfible, 
and  free  from  much  pain  or  feelings 
of  diftrefs.     He  never  dropped  the 
fmalleft   expreffion  of  impatience  ; 
but  when  he  had  occafion  to  fpeak 
to  the  people  about'  him,  always  did 
it  with  affedtion  and  tendernefs.     I 
thought  it  improper  to  write  to  bring 
you  over,  efpecially  as  I  heard  that 
he  had  dictated  a  letter  to  you  de- 
firino-  you  not  to  come.     When  he- 
became  very  weak,  it  colt  him  an 
effort  to  fpeak,  and  he  died  in  fuch 
a  happy  ccmpofure  of  mind,   that' 
nothing  could  exceed  it." 

Who  would  not  wifh,  after  read 
ing  this  account,  that  tbeir  end,  may 
be  like  his  ? 

o  tL  \*~ 


SECTION    V. 

PARALLEL  BETAVIXT  HuME  AND 
LORD  CHESTERFIELD,  BOTH  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  ABILITIES,  AND  PRIN 
CIPLES. 

V  V  E  have  now  furveycd  our. 
obje<5t  in  the  moft  trying  moments 
— We  have  feen  him  fuperior  to  all 
ordinary  terrors,  and  equal  to  all 
occafions*  It  is  taken  for  granted, 
therefore,  that  as  a  philofopher,  both 
in  precept  and  practice,  it  will  be 
allowed  he  was  complear,  exact, 

un- 


unchangeable — that,  whether  wrong 
or  right,  he  acted,  immediately, 
from  his  own  bofom  conviction  ;  a 
conviction  grounded  upon  intcnfe 
and  abftra6t  attention,  and  not  taken 
up  fuddenly  without  refpect  either 
tocaufeor  toconfequence.  Thus  far, 
then,  the  point  is  cleared  before 
me  •,  but  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf 
to  refign  Mr.  Hume  till  I  have  done 
ampler  juftice  to  his  memory,  and 
to  that  focial,  and  kcneft  conduct 
which  fo  much  endears  it. 

I  \vould  draxv  a  flight  parallel  be 
twixt  this  gentlemen,  and  another 
celebrated  writer,  who  defcended  in 
to  the  tomb  a  little  before  him.  I 
would  perfuade  the  reader  to  com 
pare 
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pare  with  me  the  fyflem  of  Da 
vid  Hume,  and  that  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Chefterfield.  Not  with 
a  view  of  propofing  the  former 
to  his  imitation — for  that  point 
fhould  always  be  fettled  by  a  man's 
own  mind,  after  a  great  deal  of  pre 
meditation  upon  the  matter — but, 
as  it  may  ferve  to  fhew,  what 
hath,  indeed,  been  a  principal  en 
deavour  in  thefe  pages,  that  it  is 
poffible  even  for  fceptics,  to  be  more 
worthy  members  of  fociety,  more 
reverend  to  a  firft  caufe,  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  more  efientially  the 
friend*  of  mankind,  than  the  mod 

illuftrious 

*  Thus  it  is  more  and  more  obvious,  that. 

the  defire  of  literary  fame,  had  not  the  great- 

H  eft 
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illuftrious  perfons  who  have  never 
ventured  ib  far  into  the  rccefies  of 

enquiry. 

eft  (hare  in  prevailing  with  Mr.  Hume  to 
perfiti  in  a  pbilofophy  little  underftood,  littU 
liked,  and  much  difrelifhed  by  the  molt 
powerful  bodies  in  the  world,  to  wit,  the 
fuperflitious  and  hypocritical. 

He  was,  therefore,  not  only  a  confident, 
but  an  honeji  writer.  After  he  had  tried  the 
experiment  with  his  unfortunate  Treatifeand 
failed  :  after  he  had,  in  vain,  cait  anew  the 
Enquiry  concerning  Human  Nature  :  after  he 
hidpublifhed  his  Moral  and  Political  Effays, 
with  as  little  fuccefs  :  after  the  appearance  of 
his  Natural  Hiltory  of  Religion  had  met 
with  a  very  cool  reception ;  after  all  thelc 
mortifications,  as  he  himfelf  terms  them, 
ajfcr  all  thefe  variety  of  "  winds  and  fea- 
fons,"  to  which  his  writings  had  been  ex- 
pofcd>  with  only  thofe  little  gales  of  fugi 
tive  good  fortune,  to  confole  him  ;  the  rail 
ing  of  Doftor  Warburton,  and  the  illibe- 

rality 
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enquiry.     Lord  Cheftcrfield  was  a 
character  more  diftinguifhed  for  the 

brilliancy 

rality  of  Bifliop  Htird  ;  fuch  "  was  the  force 
of  his  natural  temper,"  fuch  his  "  unfur- 
mountable  averfion  to  every  thing  but  the 
purfuits  of  philoibphy"  that,  we  find,  by 
his  dying  confeffion,  "  thefe  difappoint- 
raents  made  little  or  no  impreffion  on  him.ir 
"I  was  ever  more  difpofed,"  lays  he,  "  to  fee 
the  favourable  than  unfavourable  fide  of 
things ;  a  turn  of  mind,  which  it  is  more 
Jrappy  to  pofiefs,  than  to  be  born  to  an 
eftate  of  ten  thoufand  a  year." 

From  thefe  feveral  circumftances,  nothing 
can  be  plainer,  than  that,  he  was  a  ferious 
enquirer  into  the  extent  of  the  human  under- 
Handing  :  that  he  fubmiued  patiently  to 
every  impediment  that  arofe  in  the  progrefs 
of  fo  arduous  and  unpopular  a  contempla-- 
tion  :  that  he  was  neither  attracted  by  fame, 
H  2  nor 


brilliancy  of  his  wit,  than  the  folider 
powers  of  his  imderftanding. — In 

points 

nor  deterred  by  cenfure.  If  he  hath  too 
fully  indulged  his  paffon,  he  did  not  err 
from  any  defire  to  deceive,  becaufe  he  cer 
tainly  hoped  to  extricate  truth  from  obfcu- 
rity,  and  abfurdity.  If  he  was  tooadventrous 
he  had  the  fingular  merit  of  not  expe&ing 
either  reputation  or  fortune  for  his  miilakes. 
In  one  fentence,  to  concenter  the  whole 
force  of  his  Apology,  by  clearing  him  of  the 
mod  univerfal  crime  of  all  ages— He  ixtu 
no  Hypocrite. 

Violent  verbal  afieverations,  and  reli 
gious  tenacity  of  opinion  are  exceedingly 
fufpicious  to  the  judicious,  though  they  cap 
tivate  and  enthral  the  vulgar  and  fimple. 
I  muft  once  more  advert  to  a  horrid  contra- 

diftion 


points  of  philofophy,  he  was  ex 
ceedingly  fuperficial,  in  politics  he 

did 

di&ion  of  the  zealots — the  little  correfpon- 
dence,  and,  indeed,  generally  fpeaking, 
the  conftant  quarrelling  there  is  betwixt  their 
precept,  and  practice  !  Well  might  Hume 
obferve,  that,  if  we  examime  the  lives  of 
thefe  men,  we  mould  fcarcely  think  that 
they  repofed  the  fmalleft  confidence  in  their 
pious  proteftations.  What !  cannot  the  de 
lightful  belief  of  an  ever-protecling  real 
Prefence, — cannot  the  charming  hopes  of 
Omnipotent  favour,  nor  the  merits  of  a 
Saviour,  nor  the  expectations  of  a  blefled 
Immortality,  infufe  into  thefe  fluggifh  re- 
ligionifts,  an  emulative  fpirit  to  exceed  the 
goodnefs,  and  common  conduct  of  men, 
like  David  Hume,  who  believed  all  thefe 
fair  profpefts,  to  be  "a  riddle,  an  senig- 
ma,  an  inexplicable  myftery." 

H.  3  Shall 


did  not  want  fagacity  or  experience. 
Aflifted,  however,  very  much,  by 
the  fplendours  of  his  title-— for  a 
little  fpark  will  make  a  large  luf- 
tre  in  a  Lord — he  fuftained  his 
character  with  fingular  eclat,  and 

Shall  the  very  fages  of  our  church,  the 
examples  and  reprefentatives  of  a  Redeem 
er,  be  covetous,  vain,  diflblute,  voluptuous, 
fraudulent,  abandoned?  while  thofe,  who, 
profeffedly,  fit  loofe  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  are,  by  the  fettled  force  of  mere 
philofophy,  temperate,  moderate,  fober  ? 
What  pretenfions  can  men  have  to  credit 
who  belie  them/elves  ?  I  ftill  difpute  not  the 
propriety  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  but  I 
muft  be  candid  enough  to  confefs,  I  lay  no 
great  ftrefs  upon  the  manner  of  fome  of  its 
fellawn,  —  and  yet  they  have  modefty 
enough  to  be  very  angry  if  any  one  queftions 

their  fmcereft  pretenfions. 

paued 


paffed  in  the  world  (which  is  very 
eafily  dazzled)  as  a  compound  of 
elegance,  humour,  morality,  gaiety, 
.  and  patronage. — Thefe  qualities,  in 
a  certain  degree,  we  allow  him  td 
have  pofTefled,  except  one :  it  cer* 
tainly  is  not  now  neceflary  to  ob* 
ferve  that  it  is  the  word  •morality 
which  muft  be  fcratched  out  of 
this  lift.  For  many  years,  how 
ever,  Lord  Chefterfleld's  morals  were 
unfufpected  ;  at  length,  too  fu- 
perficial  to  be  confiftent,  or,  per 
haps,  weary  of  deceiving  the  world 
into  notions  of  his  plain-dealing, 
he  condefcended,  in  the  eve  of  life, 
to  Ihew  mankind  what  a  bubble 
he  had  made  of  it ;  how  long,  and 
how  fucccfsfully  rre  had  fported  up- 
H  4  011 
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on  its  weaknefles — with  how  much 
cafe  he  had  played  the  elegant  trifler, 
and  by  what  modes  and  manoeuvres, 
he  had,  with  a  facility  which  re 
quired  no  effort  but  a  fmooth  face, 
and  pliable  features,  led,  in  victo 
rious  chains,  a  thoufand  fools  to  the 
altars  either  of  ridicule,  or  debau 
chery,  or  destruction.  •?  .  rr 

Such  were  the  principles ;  fuch  is 
the  fyftem  of  this  dijlinguijbed  hy 
pocrite,  by  the  adoption  of  whofe 
precepts,  it  is  utterly  impofiible  either 
for  youth  or  age,  wit  or  vvifdom,  to 
cfcape  every  thing  that  is  execrable, 
contemptible,  and  dclufive.  The 
atheiftical  Hume,  as  fome  have 
called  him,  was,  in  comparifon  with 

Cheftcr- 


Chefterfield,  deferving  of  every  epi 
thet  that  could  be  formed  in   lan 
guage  to  exprefs  virtue.     In  his  life, 
writing,  and  at  his  death,   he  feems 
to  have  abhorred  dijfimulation  \  and 
yet,  his  company  "  was  not  unac- 
ceptible  to- the  young  and  carelefsr 
as  well  as  to  the  ftudious,  and  lite 
rary  ;"  nor  had  he  "  any  reafon  to- 
complain  of  the  reception   he  met 
from  modefi  women,  in  whole  com 
pany  he  was  particularly  delighted." 
He  did  not,  neverthelefs,  profefs  a 
fondnefs  for  the  fociety  of  modeft  wo 
men,   becaufe  it  was  J'afcr  to  have 
an  affair  of  gallantry  with  fuch,  than 
with  a  proftitute  profeffed  ;   or  be 
caufe  the  connection  was  more  ele 
vated  and  confident  with  the  amours 

of 


of  a  gentleman  ;  nor  did  he  mix  with 
the  gay,  and  carelefs,  with  any  la 
tent  defign  to  take  an  advantage  of 
the  chearful  hour,  in  order  to  make 
himfelf  mafler  of  the  fecrets  of  the 
heart,  imparted  in  its  fullnefs — and 
confequently  mafler  of  the  perfon 
to  whom  that  entrapped  heart  had 
the  misfortune  -to  belong.  By  no 
means. — Whatever  objections  may 
lie  againft  the  philofophy  of  Hume; 
none  of  them  are  of  this  nature ; 
fince  his  mod  abftradt  refearchcs 
xvere  in  favor  of  a  behaviour  per 
fectly  irreproachable. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hume's  writings,  will  bear  witnefs, 
that  he  was  a  lover  of  deeency,  ef- 
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der  and  decorum.  Whoever  knew 
the  man,  can  atteft,  that,  the  fol 
lowing  paflages  are  no  wife  exag 
gerated. 

"  I  am"  fays  he,  "  or  rather  was, 
(for  that  is  the  ftyle  I  muft  now  ufe 
in  fpeaking  of  myfelf,  which  em 
boldens  me  the  more  to  fpeak  my 
fentiments)  ;  I  was,  I  fay,  a  man 
of  mild  difpofitions,  of  command 
•  of  temper,  of  an  open,  focial,  and 
cheerful  humour,  capable  of  attach 
ment,  but  little  fufceptible  of  en 
mity,  and  of  great  moderation  in  all 
my  paflions.  Even  my  love  of  li 
terary  fame,  my  ruling  paffion,  never 
foured  my  temper,  notwithftanding 
my  frequent  difappointments.  My 

-company 
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company  was  not   unacceptable  to 
the    young    and    carelefs,    as  well 
as  to  the  ftudious  and  literary ;  and 
as  I  took  a  particular  plealure  in  the 
company  of  modeft  women,  I  had 
no  reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with  the 
reception   I   met  with  from   them. 
In  a  word,  though  moft  men  any 
wile  eminent,  have  found  reafon  to 
complain  of  calumny,  I  never  was 
touched,   or  even  attacked    by  her 
baleful  tooth  :    and  though  I  wan 
tonly  expofed  myfelf  to  the  rage  of 
both    civil   and    religious   factions,, 
llcmed  to  be  diiarmcd  in  my 
behalf  of  their  wonted   fury.     My 
friends  never  had  occafion  to  vindi 
cate  any  one   circum  fiance  of  my 
charuder   and   conduct  :     not    but 

that 
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that  the  zealots,  we  may  well  fup- 
pofe,  would  have  been  glad  to  in 
vent  and  propagate  any  ftory  to  my 
difadvantage,  but  they  could  never 
find  any  which  they  thought  would 
wear  the  face  of  probability.  I  can 
not  fay  there  is  no  vanity  in  making 
this  funeral  oration  of  rayfelf,  but 
I  hope  it  is  not  a  mifplaced  one ; 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  is 
eafily  cleared  and  afcertained." 

To  a  character  fo  amiable,  fo 
complacent,  and  fo  little  tinctured 
by  that  pedantry  which  always  flicks 
to  an  affefted  philofopher,  who,  that 
hath  any  .fenfe  of  agreeable  qualities, 
will  ever  bring  near  him  fuch  a  fri 
volous  compound  of  whim,  wicked- 

nefs, 


ncfs,  cunning,  and  congee,  as  Lord 
Chefterfield  ;  unlefs,  indeed,  he  is 
brought  forward  by  way  of  con- 
traiL  There  appears  likewife  to 
me,  to  have  been  as  wide  a  differ 
ence  in  the  fize  of  their  abilities,  as 
there  was  in  the  honefty  of  their 
principles  :  every  page  in  thofe  Let 
ters,  which  have  laid  open  his  Lord- 
Ihip's  hypocriiy,  furnifhes  us  with 
examples  of  his  futility  :  it  would 
be  the  drudgery  of  a  day  to  detedft  a 
fmgle  light  fentence  in  Hume.  The 
Kurl  of  ChefterfiekTs  utmoit  ftretch 
of  penetration,  amounts  to  little 
more  than  flirewdnefs,  partly  caught 
from  the  fuggeflions  of  a  mind  na 
turally  fufpicious,  and  partly  from 
obfervations  upon  the  weaknefles, 

and 
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and  tender  imperfections  of  men  lefs 
capable  to  diffemble.  This  faculty,, 
is  at  bell,  but  a  principal  ingredient 
in  the  character  of  a  cunning  fellow, 
who,  as  it  were,  by  imperceptible 
flight  of  hand,  hath  the  art  of  ap 
pearing  what  he  is  not  ;  and  of 
cheating  you,  with  fingular  dexte 
rity,  even  before  your  face. 

But  all  the  fame,  or  popular  eti 
quette  that  could  poffibly  arife  from 
fuch  practices,  Hume  would  have 
difcarded  with  difdain.  And,  chief 
ly  for  two  reafons :  firlt,  his  genius 
had  not  a  fingle  grain  of  the  petit 
maitre  in  it,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  a  confiderable  ingredient  in 
Lord  Chefterfield's ;  and,  fecondly, 
he  had  too  much  dignity  in  his  na 
ture 
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ture,  and  too  juft  a  fenfe  of  the  fo- 
cial    compact   between   the    indivi 
dual,  and  the  whole  human  race,  to 
find  any  zeft  in  gratifications,  which 
emanated  from,    neither  more,  nor 
lefs,  than  flagrant  treachery.    Hence 
it  appears  obvious  enough,  that  the 
Earl   of    Cheftcr field's    heart    and 
head,    were    both    unable  to  bear 
any  fort  of  parallel,  with  the  head 
and   heart  of  David  Hume.     The 
one  is  the  Author  of  a  fyftem  which 
feems  to  have  been  pillaged  from 
the  Dancing-matter,  the  Perfumer, 
and    the    Devil  :    the   other    pur- 
fues    a    philofophy,    which,     with 
all     its     exceptions,     gives     coun 
tenance  neither  to  the  follies  of  a 
coxcomb,    nor  the  meannefs,    and 
2 
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mifchief  of  a  hypocrite — a  wretch, 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  pages, 
hath  been  marked  with  fingular  re 
probation  ;  and  above  all  other  hypo 
crites,  one  that,  in  a  kind  of  moral  maf- 
querade  drefs,  perpetrates  every  bafe- 
nefs,  and  pafTes  upon  the  world  as 
a  mighty  good  Cbriftian  creature. 


SEC- 


SECTION    VI. 

OF  PROPER  CAUTIONS  PRIOR  TO  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OUR  RELIGI 
OUS  CREDENDA. 

YY  ITH  regard  to  the  fceptical 
doubts  which  might  ftart  into  the 
philofophical  and  reafoning  mind  of 
Mr.  Hume,  it  is,  I  once  more  re 
peat,  no  part  of  my  office,  to  de 
fend  or  to  ccnfure  them.  As  a  va 
riety  of  men  have  employed  their 
talents  on  one  fide  of  an  important 
fubjecl:,  he  hath  taken  the  liberty, 
as  a  philofopher,  to  offer  his  opi 
nions.. 
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nions,  on  the  other  fide :  confidered 
in  the  light  of  fpeculation,  this  is 
certainly  fair ;  for  who  can  circum- 
fcribe  the  efforts  of  a  mind,  bent 
for  any  length  of  time,  on  one  fa 
vourite  point  ? 

The  fyftems  of  either  party,  how 
ever,  ought  not  to  fway  any  man 
againft  the  concurrence  of  his  own 
reafon ;  for,  at  that  rate,  one  might 
be  a  Chriflian,  a  Deift,  a  Mahome 
tan,  or  an  Atheift,  in  obedience  to 
the  bidding  of  another  :  by  which 
means  our  religion  would  have 
more  colours  than  the  camclion,  and 
more  alterations  than  Proteus.  A 
fenlible  man,  will  never  have  fer- 
vility  enough  for  this.  If  he  is  yet 
I  2  un- 


C 

uneftabliihed  in  his  more  ferious  te 
nets,  he  will  fee  what  can  be  faid 
both  for  and  againft :  of  oppofite 
principles,  it  is  his  bufmefs  to  fix 
upon  thofe  which  appear  the  moft 
congruous,  and  probable.  *  Reafon 

and 

*  Reafon,  indeed,  I  know  not  why,  hath 
long  been  unreasonably  denied  a  proper  ex- 
ercife  of  her  power,  in  religious  matters  ; 
while  Faith  is  honoured  with  the  priviledge 
of  infilling  upon  implicit  obedience  :  yet  the 
former,  is  called  the  nobleft  faculty  of  hu 
man  nature,  and  the  latter,  mould,  certainly, 
only  be  allowed  to  follow  in  the  train.  The 
common  argument,  is  little  more  than  this, — 
You  muft  believe,  becaufe  you  muft  believe. 
It  is  in  vain  to  pretend  any  regard  to  proba 
bilities  ;  or  to  urge,  againft  things  facred, 
.the  convictions  of  clofe  reafoning — Reafon 
tof  ttequeftioa. — Is  knot  written  in  the 
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and  his  feelings  may  generally  be 
trufted    upon   the    occafion.      But 

let 

Book?  The  queftion,    to  be  fure,  muft  not 
be  anfwered,  but  in   one   way.     You  muft 
have  Faith. — Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
to  call  Reafon  our  fovereign  diflinftion,  and 
yet  rejedl  its  influence  in  points  of  eternal 
moment,  while  we  affedl  to  obferve  its  dic 
tates  in  matters  indifferent,  is  juft  as  rational 
as  if  we  were  to  hold  facred  and  obligatory, 
thofe   edifts   of  parliament  which   regulate 
our  more  public  fpeftacles, — fuch  as  plays  and 
puppet-mews;  while  we  fnap  our  fingers  at 
the  Hate,  and  the  perfonage  who  rules  it, 
whenever  a  mandate  is  ifTued  for  the  good 
order,  and  welfare  of  what  is  moft  impor 
tant  to  the  policy,  power,  or  profperity  of 
nations.     This  method  of  forcing  any  par 
ticular  faith   upon  a  man,    though    it  is 
taking    an   enemy   by  furprife,    is,    yet, 
I  3  ridi- 


let  him  not  be  hafty,  nor  yet  vi 
brate  equipoif  'd  too  long,  between 

fludtuat- 

ridiculous  enough  in  its  nature,  to  admit 
an  illuftration,  in  the  following  paflages 
from  Henry  Fielding's  Romance  of  Jofeph 
Andrews. 

"  Mr.  Barnabas  was  again  fent  for,  and 
with  much  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  make 
another  vifit.  As  foon  as  he  entered  the 
room,  he  told  Jofeph,  '  he  was  come  to  pray 
by  him,  and  to  prepare  him  for  another  world : 
In  the  firft  place  therefore,  he  hoped  he  had 
repented  of  all  his  fms  ?'  Jofeph  anfwered, 
«  he  hoped  he  had :  but  there  was  no  one 
thing  which  he  knew  not  whether  he  fhould 
call  a  fin;  if  it  was,  he  feared  he  fhould  die 
in  the  commiflion  of  it,  and  that  was  the  re 
gret  of  parting  with  a  young  woman,  whom, 
he  loved  as  tenderly  as  he  did  his  heart- 

ftrings  i ' 
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fluctuating  fentiments.     Fixing,  let 
him  fix  ;    unlefs,  afterwards,  upon, 

very 

firings  ?'  Barnabas  bad  him  be  aflured,  that 
'  any  repining  at  the  Divine  Will,  was  one 
of  the  greateft  fins  he  could  commit ;  that 
he  ought  to  forget  all  carnal  affections,  and 
think  of  better  things.'  Jofeph  faid,  « that 
neither  in  this  world,  nor  the  next,  he  could 
forget  his  Fanny,  and  that  the  thought, 
however  grievous,  of  parting  from  her  for 
ever,  was  not  half  fo  tormenting,  as  the 
fear  of  what  fhe  would  fuffer  when  flic  knew 
his  misfortune.'  Barnabas  faid,  '  that  fuch 
fears  argued  a  diffidence  and  defpondence 
very  criminal ;  that  he  mutt  divelt  himfelf 
of  all  human  paffion,  and  fix  his  heart 
above.'  Jofeph  anfwered,  «  that  was  what 
he  defired  to  do,  and  fhould  be  obliged  to 
him,  if  he  would  enable  him  to  accomplifh 
it.'  Barnabas  replied,  «  that  muft  be  done 
by  Grace.'  Jofeph  befought  him  to  difcover 
I  4  how 
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very  cautious,   and  clear  grounds, 
he  hath  weighty  arguments  to  war 
rant 

how  he  might  attain  it.'  Barnabas  anf 
wered,  '  by  Prayer  and  Faith.'  He  then 
queftioned  him  concerning  his  forgivenefs  of 
the  Thieves.  Jofeph  anfwered,  '  he  feared, 
that  was  more  than  he  could  do :  for  no 
thing  would  give  him  more  pleafure  than  to 
hear  they  were  taken.'  '  That,'  cries  Bar 
nabas,  '  is  for  the  fake  ofjuftice.'  'Yes,' 
faid  Jofeph,  '  but  if  I  was  to  meet  them 
again,  I  am  afraid  1  mould  attack  them, 
and  kill  them  too,  if  I  could.'  '  Doubtlefs,' 
anfwered  Barnabas,  '  it  is  lawful  to  kill  a 
thief:  but  can  you  fay,  you  forgive  them  as 
a  Chriilian  ought  ?'  Jofeph  defired  to  know 
what  that  forgivenefs  was.  '  That  is,'  anf 
wered  Barnabas,  '  to  forgive  them  as as 

•        it  is  to  forgive  them  as in  fhort,  it 

is  to  forgive  them  as  a  Chriflian.'  Jofeph 
replied,  '  he  forgave  them  as  much  as  he 

could/ 
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rant  an  alteration.     If  his  intellect 
is  found  enough  for  fcience, — fhal- 

low- 

could.'  '  Well,  well,'  faid  Barnabas,  '  that 
will  do.'  '  He  thea  demanded  of  him,  if 
he  remembered  any  more  fins  unrepented  of  j 
and  if  he  did,  he  defired  him  to  make  hafte 
and  repent  of  them  as  fail  as  he  could:  that 
they  might  repeat  over  a  few  prayers  to 
gether.'  Jofeph  anfwered,  '  he  could  not 
recoiled  any  great  crimes  he  had  been  guilty 
of,  and  that  thofe  he  had  committed,  he 
was  fincerely  forry  for.'  Barnabas  faid  that 
was  enough,  and  then  proceeded  to  prayer 
with  all  the  expedition  he  was  matter  of: 
fome  company  then  waiting  for  him  below 
in  the  parlour,  where  the  ingredients  for 
punch  were  all  in  readinefs ;  but  no  one 
would  fqeeze  the  oranges  till  he  came." 

I  am  afraid  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Bar 
nabas  are,  for  the  molt  part,  full  as  cogent 

at 
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lownefs  is  perilous  in  philofo- 
phy,  as  well  as  learning, — he  can 
receive  no  injury  from  having  heard 
both  the  pro  and  con.  The  cafe  of 
a  Judge  upon  a  caufe,  brings  the 
matter  home  to  the  "  bufinefs  and 

as  thofe  which  impofe  a  fyftem  upon  us, 
without  allowing  us  to  confult  the  under- 
ftanding. Are  they  afraid  we  fhould  re 
fer  to  fo  fober  an  authority  as  Reafon  ?  Is  it 
for  their  interejt  to  make  us  the  mere  tools 
of  credulity  ?  Is  it  political  to  beat  us, 
•vi,  et  armis,  into  adoption  of  their  favourite 
tenets  ?  Such  an  aflault  upon  vulgar,  timid 
minds,  may  be  very  alarming  ;  but,  I  con- 
fefs,  I  could  never  be  inclined,  either  to 
Diefm,  Mahomatifm,  or  Chriftianity  by 
compulfeon.  The  Philofopher,  will,  fo  far 
at  leaft,  be  a  free  agent,  and,  like  poor 
Jofeph,  believe  as 'well,  and  as  much  as  he 
(an. 

4  bofom" 
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bofom"  more  familiarly.  A  magif- 
trate  is  not  qualified  to  decide  of  any 
point  before  him,  till  witnelfes  on 
both  fides  are  examined  :  to  thefe, 
very  often,  for  confcience  fake,  are 
added  crofs  examinations,  to  fee  if 
the  (lory  told  any  other  way,  hath 
the  fame  confidence  and  congruity. 
The  evidence  once  fatisfactory  to 
the  fenfes  of  the  judge,  and  all  doubt 
removed  by  feveral  fafts,  each  agree 
ing  with  the  other,  and  all  refolving 
themfelves  into  an  harmonious  whole, 
he  proceeds,  without  farther  debate 
or  delay,  to  the  final  fentence,  which, 
whether  it  difpenfes  life  or  death,  is 
given  with  the  fame  firmnefs,  ener 
gy,  and  refokition. 

Similar 
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Similar  to  this,  mould  be  the 
procedure  of  any  perfon  uneftablifh- 
ed  in  his  religious  concerns.  It  is 
too  important  an  article  to  take  up 
on  mere  truft.  A  thinking  man- 
will  not  be  a  Deift,  or  a  Chriftian, 
only  becaufe  his  father  before  him, 
and  all  the  other  branches  of  his  fa 
mily  were  one  of  thofe.  He  will 
look  with  an  eye  of  penetration  inta 
the  circumftances  :  he  will  fee  why, 
wherefore,  and  upon  what  confide- 
rations,  this  adopts  Chriftianity, 
that  Deifm.  He  will  compare  one 
fyftem  to  another;  examine  their 
diftmcl:  parts,  and  correfpondencies. 
— -Trace  out  the  points  where  they 
feparate,  where  they  blend  :  in  what 
they  are  utterly  different,  and  where- 
2,  in 
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in  they  are  obvioufly,  or  apparently 
analogous. 

When  this  fober  tafk  is  diligently 
done,  let  reafon  aflert  her  dignity, 
and  having  fcrutinized  liberally,  let 
her  liberally  determine.  To  which 
ever  fide  fhe  inclines,  let  it  be  upon 
the  refult  of  her  conviction,  with 
out  paying  any  regard  to  paflion, 
or  prejudice,  two  mercenary  cpun- 
fellors,  which,  in  the  court  of  moral 
arbitration,  are  too  apt  to  take 
bribes,  and  turn  the  iffue  of  the 
caufe,  while  they  endeavour  to  blind 
the  equity  and  difcernment  of  the 
inagiftrate. 

Above 
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Above  all  other  fatal  things,  I 
warn  you  not  to  give  implicit  cre 
dit  to  great  authorities,  which,  in 
religious  cafes,  are  never  to  have  an 
undue  influence.  Let  not  the  force, 
fplendour,  or  power  of  a  name,  fe- 
duce,  or  awe  you  into  a  partial 
choice.  Religion,  like  matrimony, 
mould  be,  if  poffible,  fettling 
for  life.  Let  neither  Hume,  or 
Addifon,  or  Bacon,  or  Boling- 
broke,  Locke,  or  Tillotfon,  fway 
you  by  any  thing,  but  the  actual 
weight  of  arguments,  which  ftrike 
eventually  and  irrefiflibly  upon  the 
rational  faculty. 

Thefe  hints  purfued,  will,  I  can 
not  but  believe,  ferve,  in  fome  de 
gree, 
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gree,  every  hefitating  perfon  ;  and, 
when  carried  into  practice,  I  have 
faith  enough  in  them  to  conjecture, 
they  will  enable  every  one  who  is 
pleafed  to  lend  them  his  attention, 
to  a<5t  honeftly,  amiably,  up 
rightly  ;  and  to  difcharge  his  duty 
according  to  the  truth  that  is  in 
him,  whether  he  be  of  one  religion 
or  another. 

Of  David  Hume,  or  of  his  phifo- 
phy,  I  fhall  fay  no  more  •,  but  from  a 
fuccinct  view  of  the  whole  matter,  I 
apprehend  it  may  very  fairly  be 
concluded,  in  repetition  of  Mr. 
Smith's  words,  that,  "  though  men 
will,  no  doubt,  judge  varioufly  of 
his  philofophical  opinions,  every  one 

approving, 


approving,  or  condemning  them, 
according  as  they  happen  to  coin 
cide  or  difagree  with  his  own,  yet, 
concerning  his  character  and  con- 
duel,  there  can  fcarce  be  a  differ 
ence  of  opinion." 
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ADDRESS,     &c, 


SIR,. 

J[  OUR  very  Cbrijlian  epiftle,. 
wet  from  the  Clarendon  prefs,  was 
brought  to  me  by  my  bookfeller, 
juft  as  I  was  correcting  a  proof 
flieet  of  that  Apology,  from  the  firft 
advertifement  of  which,  in  the  news 
papers,  you  feem  to  have  caught 
the  hint  of  your  title  :  I  mean  fo 
K  2  much 


much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  Life, 
Death,  and  Philofophy  of  David 
Hume,  Efq. 

Upon  Ihewing  my  original  title- 
page^*   to  a    learned   acquaintance, 
he°faid  he  difcovered  therein   a  vi- 
fible  impropriety.     An  Apology  for 
the  Death  for  any  man,  he  thought, 
unneceffary.     Your  letter  convinces 
me,    the   blunder  would   not  have 
amounted  to  an  Iricifm,  had  it  been 
admitted  agreeable  to  my  firft  de- 
fign;— fince  you  have,   I  find,   as 
many,   and  as  powerful  objections 

*  The  original  title-page,  printed  in  the 
London  Packet,  run  thus :  An  Apology  for 
the  Life,  Death,  and  Philofophy  of  Davjd 
Hume,  &c. 
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to  Mr.  Hume's  manner  of  dying,  as. 
to  his  manner  of  living.  But  your 
letter  to  Dr.  Smith  is  too  fmgular 
not  to  command  as  much  of  my 
attention,  as  can,  at  this  late  period 
of  my  time,  when  The  APOLOGY 
is  juft  ftepping  abroad,  be  al 
lowed. 

Your  epiftle,  Sir,  is  the  firfc  of- 
thofc — though  I  confefs  it  came  out 
rather  fooner  than  I  expected — 
which  I  prognosticated  would  be 
levelled  both  at  David  Hume  and 
Dr.  Smith.  It  is  certainly  right 
that  the  people  called  Chriflians, 
mould,  with  all  decent  carneflnefs, 
efpoufe  the  caufe  of  that  religion, 
upon  whofe  facred  foundations  their 
K  3  faith 
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faith  is  eftablifhed.  I  blame  you 
not,  therefore— the  more  efpecially 
if  you  are  of  the  holy  order,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  cafe — for  drawing 
your  weapon  in  behalf  of  what  ap 
pears  to  you,  to  be  the  only  fyftem 
that  ought  to  be  univerfally  adopt- 
,ed.  It  is  laudable:  it  is  amiable: 
it  is  noble.  But  then  it  mould  have 
been  done — a  bufmefs  fo  important 
—  fo  delicate  —  mould  have  been 
done,  Sir,  without  fpleen,  without 
.rancour,  without  uncharitablenefs. 

Hath  this  been  the  cafe? —The 
rage  of  a  hurried  compofition  is 
now  gratified,  your  zeal  hath  almoft 
kindled  the  wheels  in  its  journey  to 
London,  and  you  are,  perhaps, — or 
2  you 
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•you  will  be,  by  the  time  this  reaches 
you,  in  your — I  will  not  call  it— 
eajy  chair. — Pray — reverend  Sir — 
you  fee  I  cannot  help  thinking  I  am 
addrefiing  a  clergyman,  though 
without  your  precaution  I  ihould 
have  known  you  were  not  writing 
with  the  pen  of  a  B  ,». 

Pray,  reverend  Sir,  let  your  pam 
phlet  lie  upon  the  table,  as  you  and 
J — with  the  pleafantry  which  I  per 
ceive  is  fo  dear  to  you — examine 
fome  of  its  paragraphs. 

Yourjlyle  is,  as  you  fay,  "  *  free 
and  eafy"  enough ;  but  neither  m 

*  Letter,  p.  2. 

K  4  that, 
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y  nor  in  your  fentiment,  do  you 
appear  to  have  "  in  your  compofi- 
tion  any  large  proportion  of  that 
which  our  inimitable  Shakefpeare 
ftyles,  *  tie  milk  of  human  kindnefs'" 
And  though  it  muft  be  confefled, 
you  now  and  then  are,  as  you  fay, 
ready  to  praife,  yet  it  is  of  that  fort, 
as  if 

"  Your  fpirit  mock'd  itfelf." 

or  to  apply  another  poetical  expref- 
fion,  which  feems  not  to  be  ill- 
fuited — 

"  You  damn  with  faint  praife." 

The  other  part  of  this  memorable 
couplet  muft,  however,  be  paro- 

*  Letter,  p.  4. 

died, 
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died,  to  be  appofite ;  for,  your 
leer  is  by  no  means  civil,  and  you 
do  fneer  yourfelf  moil  horribly,  even 
while  you  are  teaching  others  to 
fneer — — - 

Proceed  we  to  the  proof. 

It  is  with  a  very  conliderable  fhare 
of  prudence,  that  you  advife  fuch 
readers  as  *  find  no  fatisfaction  in 
your  book,  to  "  throw  it  into  the 
fire." — I  confefs,  I  was,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  perufal,  more  than  once 
tempted  to  make  a  facrifice  of  this 
nature  ;  and  I  more  than  once,  alfo, 
heartily  regretted  the  -f-  lofs  of  my 

.  *  See  advertifement  to  Letter,  p.  i. 

f  Ditto,  p.  ii. 

ihilling, 


Tnilling,  and  I  fhall,  certainly,  take 
care  "  *  not  to  lofe  another  in  the 
fame  manner."  Not,  Sir,  becaufe 
"  -f- 1  am  an  enemy  to  human  learn- 
•ing,  or  that  I  could  not  have  made 
<a  hearty  meal,  upon  a  good,  fair,  and 
candid  defence  of  Chriftianity,  as 
yourfelf;  but  becaufe,  I  cannot 
poffibly  confider,  as  candid  or  fair, 
or  good,  a  pamphlet,  which  is  writ 
ten  with  an  indecent  degree  of 
warmth,  and  with  very  little  regard 
to  liberality.  What  have  you  not, 
upon  the  prefent  occafion,  drolled 
upon  ? — You  have  chofen  to  write 
your  letter  to  Dr.  Smith  in  a  droll 


Advertifement,  p.  ii. 
See  Letter,  p.  3. 
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way,  upon  the  mod  ferious  of  all 
human  fubje&s,    and   yet  you  are 
very  angry  that  our  dying  philofo- 
pher,    fhould,    in   his   laft    hours, 
tc  *  read  Lucian — play  at  whift,  and 
.droll  upon  Charon   and  his  boat." 
— I  fhould  not — I  jloall  not,  Sir, — 
oppofe  Mr.  Hume's  philofophy,  to 
the  principles  of  Chriftianity — but  I 
think  it  very  hard  that  you  fhould 
fo   entirely    forget,    the    Chriftian 
temper,  the  Chriftian  meeknefs,  and 
the  Chriftian  charity,  which  fo  emi 
nently  diftinguifhed  its  divine  maf- 
ter. — Nay,  you  are  deficient  in  the 
very  liberality,  which  fhould  mark 
every  fair,  and  rational  enquirer. — 
Is   it  liberal,    Sir,    to  turn  the  ar- 

*  See  Letter,  p.  10. 


L 

rows  of  ridicule  againft  a  long  life 
Of — good-nature,  compa/wn,  genero- 
ftfy,  charity  -,  merely  becaufe  his 
opinion  happen  to  differ  from 
yours  ? — Is  that  rectitude  of  con- 
dud,  which  confefiedly  marked  Mr. 
Hume,  to  be  dwindled  down  to 
nothing,  for  the  fake  of  fupporting 
an  argument  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  queftion  ?  Is  it  I  fay,  Sir,  to  be 
Ihrunk  into  the  idea  of  his  being 
"  *  good  company,  and  knew  how  to 
manage  his  cards  ?"— But  almoft 
every  part  of  your  letter  to  Dr. 
Smith  allows  fufficient  fcope  for  the 
feverdt  cenfure.  The  witticifm  of 
turning  Mr.  Hume's  Hiftory  of 

*  Letter,  p.  u. 

Eng- 
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England  into  a  noble  effort  of  *  mat- 
ter  and  motion,  is  wretched  :  to  pay 
you,    however,    a   compliment,    in 
kind,  I  muft  juft  exprefs  my  notion, 
that,  your  pamphlet  neither  poifeffes 
fuch  valuable  matter  ;  nor  do  I  think 
it  -will  have,  by  any  means,  fo  noble 
a  motion  :  it  will,  I  truft,  like  one 
of  Hume's  treatifes,  fd!  dead  born 
from  the  prefs,  and  be  amongft  the 
things  which  are  no  more  remem 
bered,    although  you  have,    boaft- 
ingly,  called  it  an  -f-  alarum  bell  to 
the  admirers  of  Mr.  Hume:  yea, 
even  though  you   infift  upon  it — 
with  a  zeal  which  relifties  more  of 


*  Letter,  p.  3. 
t  Ditto,  p.  24. 
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bigotry  than  Chriftianity — *  that  it 
fhould  be  rung  in  their  ears,  till 
fucceeded  by  the  lafl  trumpet. 

The  queltions  you  addrefs  to  Dr. 
Smith,  are,  moll  of  them,  exceed 
ingly  fuperficial ;  the  firft  is  per 
fectly  ridiculous.-  "  Why  all  this 
hurry  and  buftle,  to  fatisfy  the  pub 
lic,  that  our  Philofopher  lived  and 
died  perfectly  compofed  and  eafy  ? 
Was  there,  fay  you,  any  fufpicion  in 
Scotland,  that  he  might  not,  at  times, 
be  quite  fo  compofed  and  eafy  as  he 
fhould  have  been  ?J> 

And  would  you  really  have  a  fe- 
rious  anfwer  to  fo  filly  a  queftion  ? 

*  Letter,  p.  25.. 

Pray,, 


Pray,  Sir,  was  there  ever  yet  a  being 
fo  uniformly  tranquil,  fo  perpetually 
ferene,  as  to  be  always  the  fame, 
and  appear  to  his  family,  to  his 
friends,  and  to  his  foes,  without, 
fome  little  difcompofure  ?  If  you 
fpeak  in  a  religious  fenle  :  I  defire 
to  know,  whether  the  firmeft  Chrif- 
tian — to  pay  you  the  compliment — 
Sir — whether  you,  have  not,  at  times, 
had  upon  you  thofe  feelings  which 
have  run  counter  to  the  general 
tenor  of  a  more  collected  conduct; 
and  whether,  now  and  then,  you 
you  have  not  been,  even  in  points  of 
orthodoxy,  lefs  compofed,  and  lefs 
eafy  than  you  could  wiih  to  have 
been  ?  The  beft  men  upon  earth, 
are,  in  proportion  to  their  fenfibility, 

the 
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the  moft  fufceptible  of  thefe  occa- 
fional  diibrders  ;  nor  can  all  the  Re 
ligion,  or  Fortitude,  or  Philofophy 
in  the  whole  world  prevent  it. 

Your  fecond  interrogatory,  and 
the  third,  which  is  directly  con- 
netted  with  the  fecond,  are  not  more 
aptly  propofed,  nor  deferve  they  a 
more  fober  anfwer  than  the  firft. 

*  "  Was  there  ever  any  Book 
written  againfl  Mr.  Hume — which 
fhook  his  fyftem  to  pieces  about  his 
ears,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of 
ruins,  the  fuccefs  and  eclat  of  which 
might  be  fuppofed  to  have  hurt  his 

*  Letter,  p.  25. 
A  mind, 
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mind,    and    to    have    affecled  his 
'health  ?     "  Was  there  any  Author, 
whofe  name,  his  friends  never  dared 
to  mention  before  him,  and  was  not 
all  flrangers,  that  were   introduced 
to  him,    again  ft  doing   it ;  becaufe 
he  never  failed,  when  by  any  ac 
cident  it  was  done,  to  fly  out  into  a. 
tranfport  of  pafiion  and  fwcaring  ? 
or  hath  no  book  been  written  to  im 
pair  the  growth  and  increafe  of  his 
philofophic  reputation  ?" — In  reply 
to  thefe  feveral  points  I  fhall  wave 
all  ftricture  upon  the  fcurility,  and 
unchriftian  fpirit  which  is  mixed  up 
with  them,  and  only  obferve,  that, 
no  book  has  been  written,  that  has 
impaired  Hume's  philofophical  re 
putation  ;  a  philofophic  reputation, 
JL  fub* 
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fubfifts  only  among  philofophcrs  ; 

and  they,  to  a  man,  hold  Beattie's 
Book  in  contempt  -,  which,  is  a  phi- 
lofophy  calculated  only  for  ladies, 
and  fine  gentlemen. 

Your  arguments,  Sir,  are  not  much 
happier  than  your  qucftlons ;  as 
your  remarks  are  in  general,  poorer 
than  both.  I  Ihall  cxpofc  the  futi 
lity  of  thefe,  as  their  abfurdity  oc 
curs  to  my  nvnd,  upon  a  re-examin 
ation  of  your  Letter. 

What  you  have  called  a  *  "  fum- 
mary  of  Mr.  Hume's  dodtrines,  me- 
taphyfical  and  moral,'*  is  either  a 
w'tlfal  or  an  ignorant,  mifreprefen- 

*  Letter,  p.  39. 

tation 
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tation  of  Hume's  fyftem,  which  ne 
ver  in  any  one  part  or  paffage,  gave 
you  mil  caufe  to  fay,  its  author,  at 
any  time  *  "  fat  down  calmly  and 
deliberately  to  obliterate  from  the 
hearts  of  the  human  fpecies  every 
trace  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
his  difpenfations."  Much  lefs  did 
he  endeavour  to  "  extirpate  all  hope 
of  enjoying  God's  grace  and  favour." 
On  the  contrary,  I  do  again  infill, 
that  Mr.  Hume's  philofophical  fyf 
tem,  inculcated  every  thing  praife- 
worthyf-. 

Secondly,  Sir,    you  are  upon  a 
wrong  ground  in  afferting  that,  to 

*  Letter,  p.  16. 

t  See  Apology,  Seft.  3.  p.  70.  71.  72. 
L  2  want 
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want  honefty,  and  to  want  under- 
{landing,  and  to  want  a  leg,  are 
equally  the  objects  of  moral  difap- 
prcbation. 

This  cannot  be  any  part  of  David 
Hume's  doctrine,  neither  can  bear 
critical  examination.  In  fact,  the 
moil  pitiable  of  all  human  objects 
is  a  difboneft  reprobate,  for  nothing 
can  fo  truly  be  compaffionated  as  a 
man  who  hath  not  even  policy  enough 
to  be  kon^fty  yet  he  is  certainly  an  ol> 
ject  of  moral  difapprobation ;  and  tho' 
it  may  be  very  proper  to  pity  him, 
it  is  equally  proper  that,  for  the 
lake  of  an  example,  and  for  the 
.fervice  of  mankind,  he  fhould  be 
punifhed.  A  criminal  pkaded  upon 
i  his 


his  triaJ,  as  an  extenuation  of  his 
offence,  that    he  was  •predefined  to 
commit  it :  I  am  heartily  forry  for 
that  friend,,  faid   the  judge,,  but  by 
the  fame  rule,  I  am  predefined  to- 
order  you  to  be  hanged.     Breaking 
a  leg  is  affuredly  a  pitiable  circum- 
flance,  but,  in  point  of  culpability,, 
fliall    it    be   equally    immoral   with 
want  of  honefty  ?  Nor  did  I  ever 
know  before   that,  want  of  under- 
ftandlng^    was  to    be  imputed  to   a 
man,  as   criminal,   though   it   may 
fometimes  be  attributed  to  his  weak- 
nefs,    or     want  of     application.— 
Again,  can  a  whole  leg  be  called  a 
corporeal   virtue  -,    or  can  a  broken 
one  be  termed  with  any  propriety,, 
a  corporeal  vice  ?  Corporeal  virtues,. 
L  3  muft 
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muft  be  perfonal  virtues  •,  fuch  as 
charity,  cleanlinefs,  continence,  &c. 
&c. 

There  is  fomething  fo  unaccount 
able  in  this  fentence,  Sir,  that  I 
fhould  eftcem  myfelf  very  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  inter 
cede  with  your  *  learned  friend, 
who  drew  up  a  comprehenfive  fum- 
mary  of  Hume's  doctrines,  to  re 
fer  me  to  that  paflage  in  our  Phi- 
lofopher's  Works  which  treats  of 
this  matter. 

I  beg  references  alfo,  by  help  of 
the  fame  medium,  to  thofe  parts  of 

*  Poftfcript  to  Letter,  p.  38. 

Hume 


Hume,  which  is,  you  fay,  *  "  dc- 
figned  to  prove  thefoul's  mortality"  an 
attempt  which  I  cannot  with  the 
clofeft  attention  perceive,  was  ever 
made.  Hints  about  his  jollification 
of  felf- murder,  -j-  are,  as  fome  cri 
tics  have  already  obferved,  "candour 
itfelf  requires,  we  mould  not  attack 
a  work,  which  the  Author  himfelf 
had  abandoned,  and  in  fome  meafure 
reprobated." 

By  way  of  contrail  to  the  beha 
viour  of  Mr.  Hume,  you  lay  before 
us,  for  the  choice  of  our  adoption, 
the  behaviour  of  Hooker  the  Chrif- 
tian. — I  am  curious  to  know  the 

*  Letter,  p.  28. 
f  London  Review. 

L  4  reafbns 
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reafons  for  propofing  Hooker  as  a 
contraft  to  Hume. — Was  there  any 
thing  in  the  conduct  of  their  laft 
moments  which  fo  materially  diftin- 
guilhed  them  ?  Let  us  draw  the 

curtain,  and  obferve. 

* 

Immediately  before  the  Author  of 
the  Ecclefiaftical  Polity  expired,  he 
fpake  thus  : 

"  I  have  lived  to  fee,  that  this 
world  is  made  up  of  perturbations  ; 
and  I  have  been  long  preparing  to 
leave  it,  and  gathering  comfort  for 
the  dreadful  hour  of  making  my 
account  with  God,  which  I  now 
apprehend  to  be  near.  And  though 
I  have,  by  his  grace,  loved  him  in 
my  youth,  and  feared  him  in  mine 

age, 
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age,  and  laboured  to  have  a  con- 
fcience  void  of  offence,  towards 
him,  and  towards  all  men,  yet,  if 
thou,  Lord,  fnouldeft  be  extreme 
to  mark  what  I  have  done  amifs, 
who  can  abide  it?  And  therefore, 
where  I  have  failed,  Lord,  fhew 
mercy  to  me ;  for  I  plead  not  my 
righteoulheis,  but  the  forgivenefs 
of  my  imrighteoufnefs,  through  His 
merits,  who  died  to  purchafe  par 
don  for  penitent  finners.  And  fince 
I  owe  thee  a  death,  Lord,  let  it  not 
be  terrible,  and  then  take  thine 
own  time ;  I  fubmit  to  it.  Let  not 
mine,  O  Lord,  but  thy  will  be 
done  ! — God  hath  heard  my  daily 
petitions  ;  for  I  am  at  peace  with 
all  men,  and  he  is  at  peace  with 

me. 
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me.  From  fuch  blcfled  afiurance 
I  feel  that  inward  joy,  which  this 
world  can  neither  give,  nor  take 
from  me.  My  confcience  beareth 
me  this  witnefs  ;  and  this  \vitnefs 
makes  the  thoughts  of  death  joyful. 
I  could  wifh  to  live,  to  do  the 
Church  more  lervice  ;  but  cannot 
hope  it  -,  for  my  days  are  paft,  as 
a  fhadow  that  returns  not." 

*  When  Hume's  fymptoms  re 
turned  with  violence  upon  him,  he 
from  that  moment  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  recovery,  and  fubmit- 
ed  with  the  utmoft  chearfulnefs,  and 
the  moft  perfect  reiignation  and 

*  Life,  p.  42. 

com- 
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complacency :  *  he  always  talked 
of  his  approaching  diflblution  with 
great  cheerfulnefs,  but  never  affect 
ed  to  make  any  parade  of  his  mag 
nanimity.  When  even  the  conver- 
fation  of  his  friends  became  oppref- 
five  and  fatiguing,  he  was  quite 
free  from  f  anxiety,  or  impatience. 
Even  the  laft  ilage  of  his  diforder, 
when  it  even  ccft  him  an  effort  to 
fpeak,  and  when  he  had  occafion 
to  addrefs  the  J  people  about  him, 
he  always  did  it  with  affection  and 
tendernefs. — After  all  this  he  died 
<l  in  fuch  a  happy  compofure  of 

*  Dr.  Smith's  Letter,  p.  51. 
f  Dr.  Smith's  Letter,  p.  54. 
J  Dr.  Smith's  Letter,  p,  58. 

mind 
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mind,    that  nothing   could   exceed 
it." 

I  look  in  vain  for  a  dijlinft  differ 
ence  between  the  latl  moments  of 
Hume  and  Hooker,  Sir.  Did 
Hooker  "  labour  to  be  at  peace 
with  ail  men  ?"  So  did  Hume,  who 
had  "  *  no  enemies  on  which  he 
wifhed  to  revenge  himfelf."  Did 
Hooker  live  to  fee,  that,  "  -f  this 
world  is  made  up  of  perturbations  ?" 
So  did  Hume,  who  —  though  the 
later  period  of  his  life  was  the  moft 
agreeable  to  him,  and  though  he 
faw  many  fymptoms  of  his  literary 

*  Dfr  Smith's  Letter  to  Mr.  Strahan, 
p.  48. 

f  Letter,  p.  32. 

rcpu- 
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reputation  breaking  out  at  laft  with 
additional  luftre— confidcred  that, 
"  *  a  man  of  fixty-five,  by  dying, 
cuts  off  only  a  few  years  of  infirmi 
ties,"  infomuch  that  he  declares, 
almoft  with  his  dying  breath,  that' 
'  it  would  be  difficult  to  be  more 
detached  from  life"  than  he  was 
at  that  crifis. 

Point  out  to  me  then,  I  conjure 
you,  Sir,  the  fuperiority  in  the 
manner  of  Hooker's  dying.  I  own 
I  cannot,  without  fome  peculiar  af- 
fiftance,  find  it  out.  And,  I  truft, 
likewife,  that  fuch  readers  of  my 
APOLOGY,  as  are  neither,  "  f  bi- 

*  Life,  p.  3 1 . 
t  Letter,  p.  2 

gots, 
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gots,  enthufiafts,  nor  enemies  to 
human  learning,"  will  be  fully  con 
vinced  that  the  influences  of  the 
philofophy  which  are  the  object  of 
our  prefent  difpute,  were  in  no  degree 
*  peftilential. 

From  what  has  been  already 
urged,  you  will  perceive,  Sir,  that 
I  by  no  means  think  that  your  Letter 
to  Dr.  Adam  Smith  is  -j-  ingenwoujly 

written  j 

*  Letter,  p.  30. 

f  It  were  no  difficult  matter,  to  prove  alfo 
that  you  have  not  written  ingenioujly  ;  fe- 
veral  grofs  blunders,  which  even  hurry  can- 
rot  ex'uic,  occurring  in  different  parts  of 
your  pamphlet.  Thus,  in  Advertifement, 
p.  i.  you  "  made  your  remarks,  becaufe 
you  thought  them  true."  What,  Sir,  "  did 

yoa 
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written  ;  nor  do  I  think  the  Doctor's 
deceafed  friend,  will  very  cordially 

accept 

you  think  them  true  before  the  thoughts  were 
made."  P.  4.  of  Letter,  you  ufe  the  word 
proportion  for  portion,  by  which  miltake  the 
paiTuge  is  truly  ridiculous.  P.  4.  you  fay 
you  never  knew  what  hatred  was  ?  No  ! 
What,  do  not  you  hate  vice,  and  the  villain  ? 
Good,  meek,  milky-minded  man,  the 
friends  of  virtue  and  honefty  are  much 
obliged  to  you  for  that  truly!  P.  10.  you 
talk  facetioafly  of  dying  as  infenfibly  and 
foolifhly  as  you  can  for  the  life  of  you  :  you 
fay  you  are  a  South  Britain.  Who  would 
not  have  thought  you  were  jull  exported 
from  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  r  P.  14.  is. 
the  wordyour/e/f  for  the  word  ycu,  ai;d  va 
rious  oth.er  errors — not  of  the  prefs,  but,—- 
to  adopt  jour  own  language — "  thefe  arc 
trifles  j  my  quarry  lies  not  this  way.  I 

fly 


accept  fervices,  fo  maliciouny  of 
fered,  even  -f-  IF  (as  you  cautioufly 
obferve)  departed  fpirits  bave  any 
knowledge  of  what  is  parting  upon 

earth. 

After  all,  Sir,  how  can  you  al 
low  your  pen  fuch  a  licence — a  li 
cence,  you  would  not  dared  to  have 
indulged,  had  the  philolbpher  been 
in  the  land  of  the  living — as  to  fay 
that  his  exiftence  was  palled  £  with 
out  God  in  the  world  ?  Though  his 

fly  at  nobler  game.  The  atrocious  cruelty 
of  infilling  that  a  writer  diffufed  Atkeij'm,  who 
never  did  diffufe  any  fuch  thing,  is  a  fub- 
jccl  that  concerns  every  body." 


f  Letter,  p.  30. 
\  Letter,  .p  32. 


notions 


notions  of  a  fupreme  Power  might 
not  perhaps  direftly  tally  with  yours, 
how  are  you  able  to  tell  that  fuch  a 
power  did  not  as  highly  approve 
his  arguments  as  your  own  ?  Would 
you  pronounce  a  fentence  of  dam 
nation  againfl  the  Indian  for  his 
worihip  to  the  fun-— againft  the  Ma 
hometan  for  his  homage  to  the 
Prophet — againft  the  Chinefe  for 
his  idolatry  to  a  fculptured  image 
—  againft  the  Perfian  for  his 
proftration  to  a  cloud  ?  All  thefe 
people  have  different  ideas  of  a 
a  Deity  from  you. — None  of  thefe 
are  Chriftians  —  Millions  of  them 
believe  *  nothing  about  the  Son — 
Many  of  them  are,  moral,  focial, 

*  Letter,  p.  31. 

M  pious, 


t 

pious,  humane,  charitable  —  Shall 
they,  neverthelefs,  not  fee  life,  but 
fhall  the  wrath  of  God,  fo  furioufly 
denounced  by  St.  John,  abide  on 
them  ? 

I  am  Ihocked  at  fuch  a  fyflem. 
Yet  the  cafe  is  parallel.  Fie  upon 
it,  Sir.  It  is  not  the  part  of  a  Chrif- 
tian  paftor  to  be  extreme  to  mark 
even  what  is  done  amifs,  nor  is  it 
charadteriftic  either  of  a  follower 
of  Jefus,  or  of  a  fervant  of  the  eter 
nal  Father,  to  fnatch  from  the  hand 
of  that  father, 

*  •"  the  ballance  or  the  rod." 

Although,  you  have  taken  upon 
you  to  "  rejudge  his  juflice,  and 

*  Effay  on  Man. 

be 
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be  the  God  of  God."  All  that 
part  of  your  Letter,  therefore,  Sir, 
which  would  reprefent  Mr.  Hume 
as  unworthy  the  mercy,  or  protec 
tion  of  a  Providence,  is  arrogant, 
infblent,  ignorant,  and  prefump- 
tuous. 

But,  to  fay  the  truth,  and  do  you 
full  juftice,  you  feem,  Sir,  to  pro- 
fefs  a  notable  talent  for  mifreprefent- 
ing  the  fentiments  of  thofe  whom 
you  are  pleafed  to  cenfure.  I  am 
forry  to  find  you  do  not  think  Dr. 
Smith's  good  meaning  will  fucceed  ; 
becaufe,  —  without  the  leaft  mix 
ture  of  your  beloved  irony — I  really 
think  his  defign  was  perfectly  laud- 
M  2  able. 


able.  I  fee  nothing  wrong  in  his 
perfuading  us  to  follow  the  example 
of  David  Hume,  becaufe,  I  per 
ceive,  not  a  fyllable  that  propofes 
.  Atheifm  as  a  cordial  for  low  fpi- 
rits,  and  the  proper  antidote  againft 
the  fear  of  death.  If  you  perceive 
fuch  fentiments,  I  again  repeat,  that, 
it  becomes  you,  Sir,  as  a  fair-deal 
ing  Chriftian,  who  ought  to  do 
juftice  betwixt  man  and  man,  to  be 
more  particular  in  your  references, 
and  not  to  be 

"  laughing  wild 
In  merry  madncfi." 

Your  fimile  of  John  the  Painter 
is  very  elevated,  indeed,  and  foars 
iuperior  to  all  reply :  I  am  not  of 
fended, 
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I  really  cannot  fee  there  is  any  oc- 
cafion  for  me  to  alter,  or  to  add  an 
other  fentence." 

«  For  modes  of  faith,  let  gracelefs  zealots  fight : 
His  can't  be  wrong,  whofe  life  is  in  the  right." 

Confequently,  David  Hume's  fyf- 
tem,  upon  account  of  the  rectitude 
of  his  life,  cannot  be  wrong. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 
One  of  the  People  who  venerate  SINCERITY, 


FINIS. 
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